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This Issue in Brief 


What delinquency expression would be found 
ina city with adequate recreational, educational, 
and law-enforcement facilities and free from 
mebdlighted or slum areas, organized crime, and 
@einemployment? This question is answered in 
part by Paul F. Waldner, director of welfare 
services at Oak Ridge, Tennessee, site of the 
atomic bomb project. In a revealing article, “Ju- 
venile Delinquency at Oak Ridge,” Mr. Waldner 
tecords his observations based on a 314-year 
study and analysis of delinquency in the atom 
bomb city of 75,000 persons. 


In “The Role of the School in a Delinquency 
Prevention and Control Program,” Professor 
William C. Kvaraceus of Boston University out- 
lines the part the school can play in a three-point 
attack on delinquency. He refers to the current 
ineffectiveness of schools, their lack of concern 
about behavior outcomes, their lack of child- 
study resources, their tendency toward isola- 


tionism, and the unsanitary “emotional climate” 
in many of them. He concludes his timely and 
basically sound discussion with a list of the tell- 
tale signs that reflect delinquent tendencies. 


Those interested in the prevention and control 
of juvenile delinquency will find “Progress in the 
Treatment of Juvenile Delinquency in England” 
an interesting and informative essay. Written by 
Robert Gibbs, chief probation officer at Leicester, 
this article gives a brief historical summary of 
England’s experience in dealing with the youthful 
offender. 


“What! The County Jail Again?” focuses at- 
tention on the deplorable conditions which pre- 
vail within the country’s 3,000 and more county 
jails—lowliest of all penal institutions. Roberts 
J. Wright, Executive Secretary of the National 
Jail Association, states in his article that it is 
doubtful if any other form of institution has 
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been as successful in defying improvement as has 
the jail. In an interesting and lucid style, Mr. 
Wright depicts the county jail system in the 
United States, and then proposes progressively 
‘sound methods for improving it. Of special in- 
terest is his list of what “to take out of” and 
what “to put into” jail systems. 


Most offenders are not criminally minded and 
do not break the law by choice, says Warden 
John C. Burke of the Wisconsin State Prison, but 
blunder into wrongdoing because of their in- 
ability to cope with the disturbing problems and 
confusing situations of a complex civilization. 
For this reason Warden Burke advocates an in- 
creasingly greater use of “‘prisons without walls.” 
In his informative article, beginning on page 21, 
Warden Burke describes the farm and forestry 
camp program of the Wisconsin prison system, 
and declares that these prisons without walls, 
like parole, serve as proving grounds to de- 
termine whether prisoners are ready to accept 
the responsibilities of citizenship. 


“Alcoholism as a Medical Problem” is a vivid 
and realistic portrayal of the alcohol problem 
as viewed by Dr. Howard W. Haggard, eminent 
physiologist who started Yale’s scientific attack 
on the problem of alcoholism. In his searching 
discourse Dr. Haggard clarifies certain miscon- 
ceptions about alcoholism, shows how the alco- 
holic can be helped, and then discusses the free 
clinic treatment at Yale University where it is 
reported that 80 percent of those going through 
the full period of therapy are recovering. 


Of 29,756 cases referred in the past 10 years 
to the Psychiatric Institute of Chicago’s Muni- 
cipal Court, 23.7 percent fall into the category 
of alcoholism, according to Dr. David B. Rotman, 
the Institute’s director and author of “Alcoholism 
and Crime” (p. 31). In his article Dr. Rotman 
concludes that in the future the diagnosis of 
alcoholism, in a court situation, must be followed 
by a closer and more rigid study of the case 
history so that the more fundamental psychi- 
atric conditions underlying the alcoholism can 
be better understood. 
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This generation as probably no other is search. 
ing for the conditions that underlie human be 
havior and is now in the trial and error perio( 
in the search for determinative factors. “The 
Identity of Individual and Social Factors in Be. 
havior,” by Psychologist Paul F. Finner, calls 
attention to an area in which interpretations are 
particularly difficult. Dr. Finner believes that 
much thinking in the field of causation needs 
to examine carefully whether it includes a false 
opposition between the individual and the social 
factors that operate. The ancient discussion of 
the part played in any social event by the person 
and by his group, he contends, is with us ina 
vital form. 


According to Sociologist William E. Cole of the 
University of Tennessee, the conditions aggravat- 
ing the crime situation in rural regions are 
growing more complex, and the complexity is 
increasing much more rapidly than is the machin- 
ery for dealing with the problem. In “Trends in 
Rural Crime Control’? Professor Cole briefly 
outlines the crime problem in rural areas. 


Constructively formulated recreational pro- 
grams, says Edmund R. East of the U.S. Naval 
Disciplinary Barracks, Portsmouth, N.H., are 
receiving new impetus as an effective adminis- 
trative measure in the custody and treatment 
of incarcerated offenders. In a concise but to- 
the-point article (see p. 39) Mr. East shows 
how a wisely developed and utilized recreational 
program serves as a constructive and effective 
force not only in influencing human behavior but 
also in administering institutions. 


There is chaos in the use of the terms “crime” 
and “criminal,” according to Professor Paul W. 
Tappan, New York University sociologist and 
jurist. In “Crime and Criminals” Dr. Tappan 
points to the confusion that exists in the use 
and application of the terms and suggests what 
criteria are essential if crime concepts are to 
have validity and uniformity in meaning to the 
correctional worker and the criminologist. 
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Juvenile Delinquency at Oak Ridge 


By PAUL F. WALDNER 


Director, Oak Ridge Welfare Service, Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


AK RIDGE, as the origin of the atomic 
bomb, is universally known, Oak Ridge as 
acommunity has had little publicity, it has been 
taken for granted that it undoubtedly had all the 
problems of any urban community. 

Probably there have been few cities that have 
offered a parallel opportunity to observe and at- 
tempt to correct social and physical maladjust- 
ment in all its phases, as a constructive part of 
the over-all planning for community living, as 
existed here. The discussion of delinquency 
among the juvenile residents of Oak Ridge that 
will be presented here is out one of the many 
phases of the development. 


Characteristics of Oak Ridge 


Before any discussion can be made of the 


_Bproblem of the maladjusted or delinquent child 


in Oak Ridge it is important to understand the 
background and characteristics of the city. Pro- 
duction and research in nuclear energy have 
been, and to a large extent still are, the keynote 
of life in this war-created city. Every thought, 
every effort was bent toward this goal. It was 
a city with a mission, a job to do. It is well 
known that few of its residents were aware of 
the nature of the mission. Each worker, except 
those few who know the over-all plan, had some 
small part to play but could not discuss any 
aspect of his work with his co-workers, friends, 
and neighbors. The tensions that all these factors 
could create were obvious. 

From its inception Oak Ridge has been a 
community that has followed a definite plan. It 
grew from a draftman’s blueprint to a city of 
15,000 persons in a matter of months. Housing 
was hastily erected and ranged from comfortable 
permanent-type units and dormitories to de- 
mountable prefabricated houses, barracks, hut- 
ments, and trailers. The workers and their fam- 
ilies had the interesting, and at times trying, 
experience of living through the birthpangs of a 
frontier town, 20th century version. They lived 
through the creation, recognition, and eventual 
solution or modification of innumerable com- 
munity problems. As many of these problems 
had not and could not have been foreseen, the 


necessary agencies and facilities to meet the 
various needs of the community were organized 
or directed to be organized by the Army Engi- 
neers who were responsible for the administra- 
tion of the town. 

Such agencies as a psychiatric clinic, an Amer- 
ican Red Cross Chapter, a Family Service Bu- 
reau and a Juvenile Department were organized 
for the over-all welfare of the workers and their 
families, solely in the interest of production. 
Emotional upsets, family breakdowns, delin- 
quency—-anything that contributed to absentee- 
ism—were enemies that had to be conquered. In 
addition to these agencies which met problems 
after the fact, as it were, others were established 
to meet recognized needs and on a high level. 
Outstanding of the latter were a progressive 
school system with its Guidance Division of 
psychologists and visiting teachers and a com- 
prehensive recreational association which con- 
ducted an elaborate program on both the adult 
and juvenile level. 

To date no one has ventured to describe Oak 
Ridge as being a normal community in the true 
sense of the word. It invariably has been and is 
described as “unique” and the descriptive ad- 
jective “different” has been overworked. How- 
ever, many of its characteristics do tend to make 
it somewhat different from the more established 
communities. For security reasons the entire 
townsite, as well as the production areas, is 
isolated by fences and a river—the Clinch, which 
winds 35 miles around part of the project. 
Entrance and exit are achieved only through 
gates manned by armed guards. The population 
is a true cross section of the country. There are 
no blighted or slum areas in the city, although 
the large trailer camps presented many problems 
and pressures that are generally associated with 
inferior housing. Family housing units are as- 
signed to employees on the basis of size of family 
as well as type of work. Consequently, with 
everything else being equal, a man with four 
children will be eligible for a large housing unit 
while a co-worker with only one child will, in 
turn, be considered only for certain of the smaller 
type units. The end result is that a certain 
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uniqueness is present and certainly the city is 
more “controlled” than the average community. 
Such is the setting of the delinquencies upon 
which the observations and conclusions of this 
paper will be based. 


No Organized Crime at Oak Ridge 


At no time has there been organized crime— 
either adult or juvenile—in Oak Ridge. In the 
city’s 314 years of existence no armed robbery 
involving a commercial or business establishment 
has been committed. The reasons for this are 
logical. It can be assumed that no professional 
criminal would consider a major crime which 
would, naturally, involve a planned escape, in a 
setting where the success or failure of the venture 
would greatly depend on his ability to “clear a 
gate” 7 or 8 miles from the scene of the crime. 
Since employment is a prerequisite of residence 
in the town, any unemployed male adult would be 
an early subject of investigation. Prior to em- 
ployment each prospective employee is carefully 
investigated and the administration, as well as 
the personnel departments of the various compa- 
nies, is particularly alert to any derogatory in- 
formation. The town and the plants are heavily 
guarded and these forces are augmented by a 
police department that has in its short existence 
already been commended by the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 

.Law enforcement rapidly became a serious 
community problem during the construction and 
organizational days of the project. This fact 
necessitated the early development of the police 
department. For many months this organization 
was kept busy combating such: crimes as gam- 
bling, assaults, bootlegging, and the like, which 
were in their incidence out of proportion to the 
size of the community. The large number of un- 
attached construction workers was significant 
here. Offenses on the part of adults have ranged 
from murder down to petty larcenies. The over- 
all crime rate is now well below the average for 
a community of its size. 


Types ‘of Behavior Problems 


Oddly enough, these deterrents have not greatly 
influenced, in many categories, the incidents of 
juvenile behavior that come under the category 
of “delinquency” and rise out of behavior prob- 
lems and emotional conflicts produced by family 
breakdowns as well as school and community 
influences. Primarily, the antisocial behavior of 


the youth in Oak Ridge has been expressed in 
such acts as vandalism, petit larceny, truancy, 
running away, breaking and entering, and incor. 
rigibility. Most cases of residential breaking and 
entering have been attributed to juveniles and 
a good percentage of cars stolen on the area js 
also the act of minors, These two categories of 
offenses have been by far the most common of the 
more serious delinquencies committed by young. 
sters in the community. 

The age range of the approximately 1,000 
cases of delinquency and neglect known to the 
Juvenile Department since its organization in 
December, 1944, provides considerable material 
for speculation. About 85 percent of the delip. 
quencies have been committed by youngsters 
whose ages range from 10 to 15 years. A consider. 
able number of these cases could be classified 
more properly as predelinquent behavior. This 
group, however, did commit the majority of the 
major delinquencies. The 16 to 18-year-olds 
rarely have been involved in acts which might be 
deemed felonies and their offenses have been 
generally in the realm of disorderly conduct, 
drunkenness, and vandalism. One possible ex- 
planation for this lack of delinquency in the above 
mentioned group is that the median age of the 
population of Oak Ridge is 30 years. Parents are 
young. Those families having children over 16 
are in the minority. Another might be the fact 
that many enlisted in the armed services and 
thus escaped apprehension by the police for 
crimes still carried as unsolved, or closed without 
results. The perpetual man power shortage opel: 
ed many avenues for employment of the 16 to 1% 
year-old group, at a substantial wage that cut 
down the amount of free time and interest in 
nonconformance. 


Background of Youth in Relation 
to Social Adjustment 


Oak Ridge has drawn its population from 
every state in the Union and from every siz 
and type of community. Hence, the backgrounts 
of the youth have presented a wide variety 0 
experiences. A study of the backgrounds of tlt 
delinquents known to us has shown that theif 
life experience prior to coming to Oak Ridge hai 
to a great degree, a causative relationship wit! 
the problems found upon investigation. The cast 
generally have fallen into one of the followit! 
three categories: (1) those from urban settings: 
(2) those with rural backgrounds; and (3) tho* 
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with a migratory background. We feel that the 
reactions of each of these groups in turn to the 
experience of being abruptly removed from their 
usual and familiar surroundings are significant, 
in that there has followed, for the most part, a 
definite pattern or trend. 

It has been our observation that the child 


* & coming from the urban areas makes the adjust- 
ment to life in this new community more readily 

‘ and successfully than did his contemporary from 
he the small town or farm. The rural youngster had 
. particular difficulty in adjusting to the more 
at impersonal relationships inherent in the new 
™& situation. The new school setting was foreign 
SE and intimidating. In many cases of truancy in 
™ Ft this group it was found that the boy or girl just 
“ could not accept being one of hundreds after be- 
he ing accustomed to small teaching and social 
ids STOUPS: They missed the close relationships with 
he both teachers and classmates that are tradition- 
7 al in the small school. Dissatisfaction and re- 
“lf bellion resulted. Often only nominal success was 
*" encountered in our efforts to effect a successful 
a school adjustment with and for this group. 
the Special efforts of the teachers and the social 
ws worker functioning as a probation officer to 
1 individualize the child in the school and recrea- 
rac tional setting were met with suspicion and dis- 
ae trust by child and parent as well. The latter 
for Were also quite insecure in this new setting as 
wer their rural patterns and customs were not always 
net applicable or acceptable in this semi-urban set- 
je ing. This maladjustment was not confined to 
a the school setting, as, almost to a man, these 
tis youngsters admitted to an over-all dissatis- 
faction with life in such a “big” place. Authorita- 

tive efforts on the part of school and juvenile 
authorities to force attendance met with overt 
rebellion, continued truancy, and in some cases 
outright defiance from the child and his family 

from a8 well. These situations occasionally led to anti- 


sie Social acts upon the part of the truant in the 
und form of petty thievery, vandalism, and the like. 
ty of The most common solution finally resorted to in 
f the these situations was placement away from Oak 
thet} Ridge in either their former homes or in set- 
had tings comparable to what they had known prior 
with to coming to Oak Ridge. 

cases 
The Urban Child 


me The city-bred adolescent, trained and experi- 


enced in urban ways and mores, also had his 
particular problems. For the most part, the school 
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and community setting was not much of a nov- 
elty to him. His rebellion and resentment, in 
addition to those created by family tensions well 
known as contributing factors to delinquency, 
were aroused in part by his hostility toward 
Oak Ridge, itself. He wanted to know why he had 
to come to Oak Ridge and more specifically why 
did the family have to leave home. The answers 
his parents gave to these questions were neces- 
sarily vague either for reasons of security or 
ignorance as to the object of the project. Be- 
cause of this the youngster could not or would 
not accept the necessity for his being separated 
from his friends and from his familiar surround- 
ings in a well-established and organized city for 
the rigors of life in a new town, possibly physic- 
ally ugly to him, certainly lacking in many of the 
facilities and advantages, to him at least, to 
which he had become accustomed. The focal 
point of his dissatisfaction was the town. He 
didn’t like it and he wanted to go home. The re- 
lease of the news of the atomic bomb has instilled 
some semblance of civic pride in most of the 
youngsters. However, in many cases those who 
have remained are having a rather hard time 
accepting Oak Ridge as a home. 


The behavior of this group also has followed 
a rather definite pattern. First to be observed 
was an intensified degree of continuous misbe- 
havior and failure to accept and pay attention 
to parental authority and counsel. This was or- 
dinarily followed by a marked lack of interest 
in school accompanied by truancy and prolonged 
absences from home. In general, this truancy 
was not attributable to the school or its curricu- 
lum, although many were resentful of the many 
snags encountered in organizing and staffing a 
complete school system in a very short time. Gen- 
erally, this behavior was culminated by the act of 
running away. This particular category of of- 
fense has been by far the most common of our de- 
linquencies and it is known that not all such cases 
were reported to us or to the police. Of particular 
interest has been the fact that very few of these 
youngsters returned to their home towns. If 
anything, they generally headed in the opposite 
direction. Investigation of the family situation 
after their return generally resulted in finding 
that the runaway was not running away to 
something but was running away from some- 
thing. The something, in the majority of cases, 
proved to be Oak Ridge. This group responded 
much more readily to efforts to resolve their 
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emotional conflicts. Their behavior patterns were 
modified much more readily than were their 
rural counterparts. 


Children of Migratory Families 


The children of the migratory and semi-mi- 
gratory construction workers provided an in- 
teresting departure from the above mentioned 
patterns. The delinquency rate of this group, in 
our experience, proved to be very low. Seemingly, 
the constant moving from project to project, 
job to job, covering the length and breadth of the 
nation, conditioned these children to. change. 
They readily adjusted themselves to the new 
situation and had little feeling about moving on. 
What delinquency did occur was generally on 
the nuisance level or at best petty stealing. In- 
vestigation showed that the majority of the de- 
linquents encountered in this group had estab- 
lished their antisocial attitudes and behavior 
patterns prior to their coming to Oak Ridge. In 
the other two groups it was a very rare experi- 
ence to encounter delinquents who had previously 
resorted to such behavior. The interdependence 
and loyalty within this group as a whole amounted 
to almost a tribal pattern that was unusual. 

In considering the causal relationship of all 
the factors and patterns described above, a log- 
ical question that we have considered at length, 
both on an individual and group basis, has been 
the question whether or not it was due primarily 
to the experiences in the new setting of a war-cre- 
ated community or whether it was due to environ- 
mental and emotional factors experienced prior 
to their coming to Oak Ridge, or finally, whether 
a combination of these factors contributed to the 
delinquency act. If the parents of these young- 
sters were to be believed, every child reported to 
us came to this new setting just about perfect. 
It was a very rare case indeed when the workers 
failed to have the parents comment on the fact 
that they were confused and upset by their chil- 
dren’s behavior primarily because they had never 
been in trouble prior to the family arrival in 
Oak Ridge and had always been good children. 
The parents were quick to seize the opportunity 
of rationalizing their offsprings’ delinquency on 
a very convenient source outside the home. It 
must be stated, however, that investigation in 
many cases would establish their allegations as 
being true. Again a definite pattern has devel- 
oped. Johnny achieved his adolescence just prior 
to, or immediately after, his arrival in Oak 
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Ridge. We found many youngsters who readily 


stated that their family life had not been wha!” 
they would have liked with all the classic prob. | | 
lems of marital discord, rejecting parents, broken 
homes, and like factors contributing to their th 
unhappiness. Johnny had just never gotten a.§ 
round to doing anything about it and the pres. § Pé 
sures of life in a war-created community on both § be 
an adult and juvenile level resulted in action, § in 
As mentioned, Johnny quite frequently ran away § ar 
as a result of the above, but this situation was § en 
found in many cases of outright delinquency pl 
which involved a more overt violation of law. In § a 
many cases the most precipitating factor that § o 
could be found was that of “homesickness,” 00 
Families that provided adequate physical and - 
emotional care and had always worked for their i 
children’s happiness were unable to combat the 
youngster’s desire for “home.” In a good per. 
centage of the cases it was found that the social 
situation in the family and home was such that, 
regardless of the whereabouts of the family, § p 
delinquent behavior could logically be expected § ci 
unless corrective steps were taken. In like man- § 1 
ner, these many problems had existed long be- § p 
fore the transition from home to Oak Ridge had § th 
occurred. As a result, the two sets of contributing § A 
factors had to he taken into consideration in § ta 
working with most of our delinquents because § ir 
it became more and more obvious that the roots § in 
of the social pathology in the situation extended § tz 
far beyond the Oak Ridge experience. th 

Further analysis of the reaction of the various § D 
age groups known to us has resulted in our feel- § x 
ing that the lack of anything more than a nominal f ti 
delinquency rate in the 16 to 18-year-old group § « 
is indicative of an ability of these youngsters tof a 
effect an adjustment to a changing reality situ- a 
ation at a relatively mature level. This statement § m 
must be made with reservations, Such factors § ke 
as the absence of blighted and slum areas and the § p 
lack of organized crime, together with an ade-§ii 
quate recreational program and the deterrents § i 
to crime previously mentioned, must be taken § tl 
into consideration. Our experience with this fi 
group has been reasonably successful with only §h 
a very small percentage of such youngsters hav- Ba 
ing resorted to the more aggressive and serious §n 
types of crime and delinquency. 

The 12 to 15-year-old group has, in our ¢%- Bf, 
perience, proved to be our most seriously dis §( 


turbed children and has reacted in an overt 
manner to the social pathology which was pres: 
ent in their life situation prior to their coming 
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to Oak Ridge, as well as whatever tensions and 
pressures were created by the new experience. 
This group obviously does not possess the ability 
to adjust as evidenced in our experience with 
the older group. Further observations involving 
children whose background and Oak Ridge ex- 
perience were very similar, but who have not 
been known to us as delinquents or in any way 
inclined toward delinquency, have made it rather 
apparent that a child’s reaction to a new experi- 
ence is or will be influenced primarily by his 
previous life experience. Happy, secure, and well- 
adjusted children will have a better chance of 
effecting a socially acceptable adjustment to a 
completely new situation than will those children 
who have been exposed to social pathological 
situations. 


Establishment of Juvenile Department 


The source of the above information might 
prove of interest. Following a wave of delinquen- 
cies it was soon recognized by those authorities 
responsible for law enforcement that some 
provisions would have to be made other than 


Accordingly, the Juvenile Department was es- 
tablished with the prime responsibility of screen- 
ing all cases of delinquency and any situation 
involving child welfare for the purpose of ascer- 
taining which offenders should be turned over to 
the local authorities for prosecution. The Juvenile 
Department was to function more or less as the 
referee for the county court which has jurisdic- 
tion over delinquents. Appropriate referral pro- 
cedures were devised with community authorities 
and such agencies as the police, the guard force, 
and the school system. The office was to function 
more or less as a juvenile court but without the 
legal authority of a court. Our authority was 
purely administrative and, of course, certain 
limitations in function were inherent in the setup. 
However, the procedures followed were not unlike 
those followed by most progressive courts and 
involved informal hearings with the offender, 
his parents, and other interested adults with 
appropriate social investigations having been 
made. 

Every attempt was made to effect a satisfactory 
adjustment without resorting to the County 
Court and to date only 18 youngsters have been 
turned over for formal prosecution and all but 
2 of these were institutionalized, 
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those used in the disposition of adult offenders. - 


Use of Probation 


Probation was the most common technique 
and disposition made in our cases. Because of 
limitations of staff and the unique characteristics 
of the community, certain modifications in the 
accepted probational techniques were used. No 
definite period of time was designated as being 
the duration of probation. Instead, the youngster 
was told that termination of probation was de- 
pendent entirely upon his attitudes and progress 
in adjusting. This was augmented by our practice 
of concentrating the probational interviews 
wherein the youngster was seen weekly and on 
occasion biweekly. It was our feeling that it was 
preferable to develop a close working relation- 
ship with the youngster as soon as possible with 
the twofold purpose in mind of being in a posi- 
tion to know intimately his personality and his 
over-all situation, as well as being able to analyze 
the known situation for the purpose of deter- 
mining just what should be done and how long it 
would be necessary for probation to continue. 
We felt that extended probation often became 
meaningless to the probationer and that un- 
justifiable continuance fostered resentment to 
the point where little good could be recognized in 
the situation by either the offender or the pro- 
bation officer. Accordingly, we tried to make 
probation a meaningful experience to each 
youngster consistent in his mind, as well as the 
community’s, as being justifiable in the light of 
his offense. We tried as best we could to base our 
decisions as to the ultimate disposition of a given 
case on the kind of a youngster we had rather 
than what he had done. 

It was interesting to find that in approxi- 
mately 35 percent of our probationary cases it 
was found necessary to work intensively over 
extended periods with youngsters who had been 
referred to us for very nominal offenses. Accord- 
ingly, we have decided that there is not neces- 
sarily a definite correlation between the offense 
committed and the duration of probation. Our 
experience has been that the amount of corrective 
and rehabilitative work with a lad found guilty 
of larceny of $1.00 will possibly far exceed that 
necessary in working with a lad guilty of the 
larceny of an automobile. 

We found early that it was to the advantage 
of our agency as well as the probationer for us 
to make extensive use of collateral resources. 
Those most commonly used were the guidance 
offices of the various schools and the child guid- 
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ance clinic, as well as the family agency. Quite 
frequently the entire supervision of a youngster 
would be turned over to one of the outside agen- 
cies with our workers maintaining a behind-the- 
scenes and administrative role. This technique 
was resorted to primarily in situations where 
the behavior pattern was the prime problem 
and the delinquency could be definitely attributed 
to an emotionally disturbed or insecure child 
who had in reality done little wrong in the 
eyes of the law. These youngsters proved to be 
overly sensitive and since they were already in 
overt rebellion it was felt that nothing really 
could be gained on either an individual or com- 
munity basis if they were forced to report regu- 
larly to a probation officer. It is obvious that a 
high degree of selectivity must be used in de- 
ciding to use this technique and it must be part 
of a definite plan on the part of the probation 
officer consistent with his knowledge of the pro- 
bationer and indicated by the needs of the 
youngster. 


Relations with the Police 


We have found that the success or failure of 
our program has depended to a large degree 
upon the maintenance of a sound, practical, and 
mutually acceptable working relationship with 
the police. Initially, procedures in working a- 
greements were by necessity confined to the ad- 
ministrative level. However, it shortly became 
evident that staff participation and interest was 
by far the most important. Accordingly, our staff 
has worked very closely with the police, both in 
individual cases and on interpretive basis, to 
explain such things as the philosophy of the 
agency regarding delinquency; social, emotion- 
al, and personality factors that have to be 
taken into consideration in either disposing of 
or working with problems of delinquency; and 
finally, in detail, how we worked with children 
and why. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


It has been interesting to note that many 
cases have been handled in a very satisfactory 
manner by detectives and patrolmen working 
in conjunction with members of our staff. The 
problem was met and solved in the field by staff 
members to the benefit of the youngster involved 
who, together with his family, was spared a 
needless “court” experience. We found that un. 
less the police were advised of plans for a child 
known to them as well as the progress made, 
or lack of progress, they did not possess or 


maintain an understanding of the many social wit 
pathological conditions that were being faced by of 
the child. On the other hand, our policy of keep. ath 
ing them advised before, during, and after dis. J ™ 
position of a given case has resulted in increased beh 
co-operation and understanding on their part. ver 
Our staff agrees that it has been time well spent so 


Conclusion 


Our experience in working with children in 
this setting has shown, in our opinion, that de- 
linquent behavior does definitely have its roots 
in the early family life. The mass migration of 
families to Oak Ridge created individual prob- 
lems which, in some cases, fostered family and 
personality breakdowns. We also have found that 
youngsters can be conditioned to change as evi- 
denced by our observations of the children of 
known migratory workers. The average young- 
ster seems to resent change, particularly a 
change from a rural to an urban setting, or 
from an urban to a rural environment. The 
capacity to adjust and accept such an experience 
seems to be determined by personality strengths, 
emotional growth and maturity, and finally, age. 
However, with the possible exception of the prob- 
lems inherent in this migrant situation, we have 
found little difference in the nature, etiology, 
treatment, and disposition of delinquents in our 
community when contrasted with those found in 
the more “normal” communities. 


—From Controlling Juvenile Delinquency 
Children’s Bureau Publication 301 


ERTAIN groups of children are particularly susceptible to juvenile 
delinquency. As a result of war conditions, more children are subjected 
to situations conducive to delinquency than in pre-war days. Furthermore, 
many children whose stability would be sufficient to withstand ordinary 
pressures are unable to adjust satisfactorily to the strains inherent in 
war conditions. Preventing or overcoming these handicaps and providing 
special protection for the children suffering from them, are important 
factors in preventing and controlling the problem in any community. 
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URING the past years there has been a 

mounting interest and growing concern 
with the problems of nonconforming behavior 
of children and youth. But to judge from the 
attempts on the part of many American com- 
munities to cope with or prevent undesirable 
behavior on the part of their youth, there is 
very little understanding and appreciation for 
the nature of the phenomenon involved or the 
factors that are frequently associated with it. 


Some Popular Attempts to Solve 
the Delinquency Problem 


Witness some of the attempts or suggestions 
that have cropped up for dealing with the delin- 
quent: Many communities invoked or revived 
acurfew law “to keep the children off the streets 
after dark when they might get into trouble.” Too 
frequently this merely resulted in lulling the 
comunity into a false sense of security with 
the feeling that ‘“‘the problem had been handled” 
when only a surface symptom had been scratched. 
Other cities have developed, usually in connec- 
tion with the juvenile court, a “parents school” 
where the “delinquent parents” were forced to 
undergo “re-education” so that they could han- 
dle more effectively the upbringing and training 
of their offspring. The inevitable result of this 
approach is to strain an already warped relation- 
ship between parent and child. Other communities 
set up teen-age centers and coke-bars. The fact 
that very few of these have endured the war 
years reflects the inadequate community plan- 
ning that preceded their development. Too fre- 
quently, they merely reflected the whimsy of 
local social leaders who have now gone on to 
more exciting pursuits. 

The police, who naturally have a responsi- 
bility in this sphere, have not been lacking in 
imagination and innovations in dealing with 
the delinquent. Park athletic leagues sponsored 
and supported by the police department have 
attacked the problem from a recreational angle; 
junior police forces have been inavgurated in 
Various sections of the country in an effort to 


The Role of the School in a Delinquency 
Prevention and Control Program 


By WILLIAM C. KVARACEUS, ED.D. 
Associate Professor of Education, Boston University 


enlist the vitality and interest of youth on the 
side of law and order; policewomen have been 
hired to cope with the girl problem and plain- 
clothes’ men have been detailed on a full time 
basis to deal solely with juvenile offenders. In 
one large New England center a teachers’ group, 
in answer to the youth problem, has advocated 
“more homework” to keep its youth busy and off 
the street. 

The culmination of much of this local concern 
and these abortive attempts to deal with be- 
havior problems of children and youth was seen 
in the National Conference for the Prevention 
and Control of Juvenile Delinquency called in 
the Fall of 1946 by the Attorney General. While 
one may wonder why it was the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office, rather than some agency closer to 
the problems of children and youth such as the 
Children’s Bureau or the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, that felt it necessary to stimulate over-all 
community planning and action, nevertheless, 
it was high time for some agency to redirect 
and refocus local thinking and planning from a 
fragmentary and symptomatic treatment of 
the juvenile program characteristic of local 
attempts to a co-ordinated, many-sided, caus- 
ative approach against what is a many-sided, 
complex, and individual problem. 


Three Basic Conditions for Effective 
Prevention and Control 


Any American community will succeed in 
developing an over-all, scientific, and causative 
attack against the delinquency menace to the 
extent that the following three conditions are 
met: (1) Children and youth who give evidence 
of being susceptible or vulnerable to the devel- 
opment of the delinquent pattern of behavior 
must be located in systematic fashion; (2) Pro- 
visions must be made in the local community 
for individual study of the child and his envi- 
ronment in order to determine the reasons for 
his behavior; (3) A high degree of co-ordina- 
tion must exist among community agencies and 
resources so that effective remedial and thera- 
peutic measures can be taken to overcome the 
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factors inimical to wholesome growth either in 
the personality make-up of the child himself or 
in the environment which nurtures him. 

These three conditions or principles take their 
root in the fact that delinquency is not a 24- 
hour malady. The malbehaving child gives off 
many symptoms of potential or developing 
patterns of undesirable behavior long before 
the police pick him up. Various studies of de- 
linquents versus nondelinquents have isolated 
definite traits, characteristics, or environment- 
al features that indicate the child who is ex- 
posed to the disease of delinquency. What these 
predictive signs are will be discussed in detail. 

Once the delinquency-prone child has been un- 
covered, the community can do little to aid the 
exposed child until it also discovers the reasons 
why this boy or girl is behaving in this manner. 
Effective immunization against delinquency can 
come only after a careful study of the reasons 
or causes that explain the bothersome behavior 
of the individual child. It is generally accepted 
that children are not delinquent because of in- 
nate perverseness. Since delinquent behavior, 
like acceptable behavior, always constitutes a 
unique reaction pattern, a prevention and con- 
trol program will not begin to be effective with- 
out adequate facilities for individual child study 
using case-study, psychological, and psychia- 
tric techniques. This calls for the services of 
visiting teachers, social workers, psychologists, 
school counselors, psychiatrists, physicians, 
and other specialists such as are usually avail- 
able in a good school-centered child guidance 
clinic. 

Many tax-burdened and tax-conscious citi- 
zens will object that this calls for additional 
expenditures in a community budget. They are 
right. Effective delinquency prevention and 
control will call for additional expenditures. 
There is no truly effective prevention program 
in any sphere—whether it is in the prevention 
of cancer, infantile paralysis, or tuberculosis— 
that does not demand financial outlay. However, 
money expended in this fashion will more than 
overbalance the present high costs in human 
values as well as in police protection, operations 
of courts, probation offices, and institutions 
which operate at high cost and frequently have 
been shown to fail to cure the basic malady from 
which the delinquent and the community suffers. 

Most communities have some resources such 
as the Y.M.C.A., Boys Club, Scouts, 4-H Clubs, 
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that are available in treatment of the potentia] 
delinquent who has been studied and whose 
needs have been determined. Unfortunately the 
degree of community organization and co-ordi. 
nation that is found in the average American 
city and town is seldom sufficient to insure for 
the particular child who is in dire need of the 
services of a particular agency, the benefits of 
that agency in a scientific follow-up and treat. 
ment program. Too often parents, teachers, 
and agency workers do not know exactly what 
resources are available, how these resources and 
services can be obtained, what types of children 
are best handled by a particular agency, with 
the result that children who least need the serv- 
vices of the agencies are more likely to come 
under their influence. What is needed is more 
effective community planning in the use of 
resources such as is usually seen in the gather- 
ing of funds wherein not a single family is 
overlooked in a soliciting campaign. The devel- 
opment of systematic spending should be forth- 
coming to the end that those children who have 
been discovered to be in particular need of the 
services of a special agency or organization 
actually do come under the influence of that 
agency at the strategic hour of need. It is true 
that a movement is perceptible in this direction 
through the efforts of such organizations as the 
Co-ordinating Councils and Councils of Social 
Agencies. What is needed is an all out effort in 
this direction, 


The Strategy of the Schools 


Some agencies are more strategically placed 
than others in locating the child who is vulner- 
able or susceptible to delinquent behavior. The 
one agency in every community that enjoys the 
outstanding vantage point is the school. The 
school has all the children of all the people. 
The school receives the child early in life and 
maintains a contact with him for an extended 
period of time. It has personnel that are gen- 
erally competent to deal with youth and youth 
problems and who can be further trained to 
spot potential delinquents and to deal more éef- 
fectively with them. The schools have set up 4 
their major aim the development of well inte 
grated and socially useful citizens. Schools are 
found in every community and can serve 4 
the solid base for any community plan of pre 
vention and control of undesirable behavior. 
More than any other agency, the school should 
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be able to uncover those children who give 
signs of developing undesirable behavior pat- 
terns; it should also be able to assist in the 
study of the child in order to discover reasons 
why he behaves as he does; and it should be able 
to assist in the subsequent treatment of the 
individual aimed at his wholesome growth and 
eventual readjustment. 


The Current Ineffectiveness of Schools 


Unfortunately, schools have failed to capi- 
talize on the strategy of their position* in a 
community-wide program of delinquency pre- 
vention and control. Some studies have indicated 
that the school sometimes features as a cause 
in the development of delinquent patterns of 
behavior through its failure to care for the 
everyday needs of all boys and girls. The schools’ 
ineffectiveness as an antidote or bulwark against 
the development of delinquent behavior is large- 
ly due to the following factors: the singular 
lack of concern on the part of the schools for 
behavior outcomes; the unsanitary emotional 
climate found in most schools and classrooms; 
the lack of special child-study resources and 
aids; and the lack of knewledge, understanding, 
and use of other community resources and 
agencies that also deal with youth and that 
also aid in the educational process. . 

Lack of concern with behavior outcomes.— 
In the past, the schools have been prone to 
consider their job completed when the pupil 
could recite, write, and read the Golden Rule. 
It has been of little concern to the school that 
the pupil does not behave according to the 
Golden Rule. The emphasis on learning out- 
comes has been centered, too frequently, on 
what the pupil says on paper rather than on 
what he does or how he actually behaves in the 
.[ classroom, on the playground, and in the com- 
munity. The school is content to produce verb- 
ally glib children who know the right answers 
but who do not behave accordingly. Until the 
schools reorient themselves in terms of their 
aims stated as behavior outcomes and until 
they begin to evaluate their effectiveness in 
terms of the kind of behaving children they 
help to produce, they will fail to have any measur- 
able effect on the delinquency problem. 

Unsanitary emotional climate.—At the same 
time the emotional climate of manv schools 
and classrooms is below a minimum sanitation 
level. Children are still handled in oversized 
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spite of the overwhelming evidence of individ- 
ual differences that exist among children of 
the same age and grade with the result that 
much of the work is meaningless, too difficult, 
or too hard for large numbers of children. The 
pupil either is bored or strained beyond human 
endurance unless the work is suited to his 
ability, achievement, and interest levels. The 
dominant tone in most classrooms is autocratic. 
Children are told what to do, when to do it, 
how to do it, and whether it is right when 
done. Democratic procedures are paradoxically 
lacking in a school that attempts to get children 
ready for a democratic world. Control or dis- 
cipline is maintained by means of threat, pun- 
ishment, and fear. The child who is shy, retir- 
ing, introverted and who does not ‘bother’ 
the teacher is considered the good child; the boy 
who is outgoing an expresses himself in overt 
fashion is considered the severe problem case. 
Failure and rejection abound. It is no wonder 
that many delinquents present a most unfavor- 
able school picture and either play truant or 
leave school as soon as the law permits in order 
to escape, in sensible solution, from a repressive 
school environment. 

Lack of child-study resources.—In order to 
aid the teacher to understand and deal with prob- 
lems of deviate behavior, the school must make 
available specialized services of a visiting teach- 
er or caseworker, a psychologist, nurse, school 
doctor, and psychiatrist. Schools and commu- 
nities that do not make available to the teacher— 
at the classroom level—the services of special- 
ists either within the school or the community 
to aid in understanding and treatment of ex- 
treme deviates, should not expect to become 
very effective in preventing and combating the 
delinquency problem. 

Isolationism of the school—Too often the 
school isolates itself from the rest of the com- 
munity. Teachers generally are either not in- 
terested or do not know what other agencies 
exist in the community that come in contact 
with youth and that also educate. They seldom 
are aware of the specific functions of these 
agencies, who is in charge of the agency, what 
children might benefit from an agency contact, 
and how to obtain the services of different agen- 
cies for those children in need. Lia‘son relation- 
ship between the agencies and the school seldom 
are found in such persons as a visiting teacher 
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or school social worker. When the school aban- 
dons its isolationist policy within a community, 
when it hires persons with specific responsibil- 
ities to work with other community agencies, 
and when it acquaints teachers and pupils with 
existing community recreation and welfare re- 
sources that aid youth in developing along 
wholesome lines, it will begin to fill its potential 
role in a school-community attack on the delin- 
quency problems. 


Telltale Signs of Delinquency Proneness 


As has been indicated, the major strategy of 
the school lies in its ability to pick out, for 
study and treatment, those children ‘who are 
exposed or susceptible to the development of 
undesirable behavior. Since the teachers come 
in contact with all children on a daily basis and 
for an extended period of time, a school staff 
that has been alerted to the telltale signs of po- 
tential delinquency could be expected to pick out 
at least 75 percent of the boys and girls who 
will face the juvenile judge in the courts of 
tomorrow. 

What are these telltale signs that predict the 
strong possibility toward delinquent behavior? 
By studying differentiating characteristics of 
delinquent children, as opposed to well-adjusted 
boys and girls, the following characteristics, 
traits, and environmental features have been 
found to be significantly associated with those 
children who get into difficulties. Children who 
show one or even several of these signs will not 
necessarily become delinquent. However, from 
the reservoir of youth, who show in their own 
personality makeup or environmental back- 
ground the presence of these associative factors, 
will come a large proportion of the children who 
will make up the delinquent population. Among 
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those predictive factors ordinarily associated 
with the development of delinquent behavior are 
the following: 


1. Absence of school success as indicated by accept- 
able school marks 

. School failure as indicated by school marks 

. Nonpromotion or repetition of school grades 

. Truancy 

. Lack of academic aptitude 

. Many school transfers indicating mobile family 
. Intense dislike for school or school personnel 
. Early school drop-out 

. No contacts with recognized recreation or char- 
acter-building agencies 

10. Residence in high delinquency-rate neighborhood 
11. Broken or atypical home 

12. Conflicts visible in family picture 

13. Financial condition of family marginal 

14. Family shows contacts with welfare or relief 
agencies 

15. Criminal records shown by other family members 


16. Overcrowding in home (more than 1.5 persons 
per room) 


17. Mother working 


wo 


Only systematic selection of children showing 
these signs by an alerted school staff followed 
by individual study and treatment, utilizing all 
community agencies and resources, will result 
in a many-sided attack upon what is a many- 
sided and complex problem. The community that 
succeeds in identifying, at an early age, those 
children who are prone to become delinquent 
will develop a truly effective preventive pro- 
gram in contrast to a program of “putting out 
fires” after children have developed the delin- 
quent pattern. In such a program the schools 
of every community have a vital part to play, 
not only in the initial selection of particularly 
vulnerable or susceptible children but also in 
the study and treatment of these boys and girls. 
The natural strategy of the school’s position 
has for too long been wasted or overlooked in 
community planning for the health and welfare 
of children and youth. 


SCHOOL AND TEACHER RESPONSIBILITIES 


f poies SCHOOL, because of its constant and intimate contact with all the children, 
occupies a strategic position in the prevention of juvenile delinquency. 
Assisted by all other forces of the community, it can and should be the leader in a 


direct frontal attack on the problem. 


While the larger part of the attention of the school should be directed toward 


developing a complete school program which will make less likely any tendency on the 
part of pupils to form undesirable patterns of behavior, the school must also accept 
responsibility of dealing with such behavior patterns when they occur .... Studies 
of juvenile delinquency and crime indicate that prevention is less expensive than 
cure. Some of these same studies indicate also that the expensive “cures” employed 
are all too often ineffective. 


—From The National Conference on Prevention and 
Control of Juvenile Delinquency (1947): Summary 
of Recommendations for Action. 
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HE problem of juvenile delinquency is in- 

teresting responsible men and women, in- 
cluding Horne Office officials, educationalists, 
social workers, and psychologists, perhaps as 
never before, Among the early ones to be con- 
cerned about it was Peter Bedford, who in 1814, 
knowing that at the Old Bailey Sessions five chil- 
dren between the ages of 8 and 12 had been con- 
demned to death, formed a Society “for investi- 
gating the causes of the alarming increase in 
juvenile delinquency in the metropolis.” For a 
year a committee of “fifty benevolent and in- 
telligent gentlemen” was at work and it was 
realized that one of the chief causes of this 
great mass of juvenile delinquency was evil 
training by parents and older companions and 
the absence of right instruction. 

Even so, for some time after that, sentence 
of death was one of the accepted methods of 
dealing with the young offender and, as recently 
as 1832, there was strong opposition to a Bill to 
abolish capital punishment for stealing over £5 
from a dwelling house, as to do so was “looked 
upon as a dangerous experiment.” The policy 
was protection of society by fear and to this 
end all sentiments of justice and right seem to 
have been sacrificed. Transportation was a ter- 
rible enough alternative to death, yet in 1810, 
in the House of Lords, one speaker stated that 
‘the punishment of transportation to Botany 
Bay is nine times out of ten looked upon as no 
more than a summer’s excursion and an easy 
migration to a happier and better climate.” It 
was not until 1840 that transportation was 
abandoned. 

Sixty years were still to elapse before impris- 
oment as a preliminary to sending a child to 
reformatory school was finally abolished, al- 
though the reformatory and industrial schools 
had been doing noble work for some years. A 
Philanthropic Society was founded in 1788 “for 
the protection of poor children and the offspring 
of convicted felons, and the reformation of chil- 
dren who have themselves been engaged in crim- 
inal practices, that they might learn the happi- 
hess and benefit of home.” The Society boarded 
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out children in three or four cottage homes. A 
few years later this Society was incorporated by 
Act of Parliament and the asylum reorganized. 
But perhaps the greatest work began when the 
first reformatory school was established in 1849 
at Redhill in Surrey. This school is still one of 
the foremost in the country and has a high 
place among our “approved schools.” 

In 1851 Mary Carpenter of Bristol, who for 
20 years had been interested in the Ragged 
Schools, published her book Reformatory Schools 
for the Children of the Perishing and Dangerous 


‘Classes, and here she pointed out the facts of 


the increase in juvenile delinquency. Those words 
“increase in juvenile delinquency” have been 
heard many times since Mary Carpenter used 
them. She outlined a plan for three classes of 
schools “for different grades of destitution, 
vagrancy, and criminality.” These were free 
day schools, feeding industrial schools, and re- 
formatory schools to replace the then existing 
prison system, 

Having drawn public attention to the matter 
by publishing her book, Mary Carpenter inter- 
viewed Members of Parliament and started a 
campaign in the press. “The great excuse,” she 
wrote, “is that the minds of the people are not 
prepared for it, which amounts to nothing more 
than the pretext for waiting. So our present 
work is to prepare the minds of the public and 
excite magistrates and such-like to ask for some- 
thing. Six newspapers have already taken up the 
matter favourably in a review; we must not 'et 
them rest.” ; 


Need to “Prepare Mind of the Public” 


Pioneers today recognize that this same task 
is theirs, for juvenile delinquency is a problem 
which gives cause for concern in these days and 
we are still preparing “the minds of the public.” 
I am reminded of the very excellent memoran- 
dum issued jointly in June 1941 by the Home 
Office and the Board of Education on Juvenile 
Offenders. This appeared at a time when feel- 
ing ran high on this subject and had the effect, 
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I believe, of drawing the attention of men and 
women to many of the fundamental issues re- 
garding juvenile delinquency. Paragraph 17, 
for instance, is pertinent at this point: 

The conclusion of the matter seems to be that one 
of the best means of checking delinquency in war- 
time, as in peace, is to provide more, and more varied, 
social and recreative facilities to meet the needs and 
tastes of all sections of the youthful community— 
indeed, this has been proved in places where such 
provision has been made and a decrease in delinquency 
has resulted—and to challenge youthful exuberance 
to interest itself in useful service. With good will 
and co-operation on the part of all concerned the 
difficulties even of wartime can be overcome. In any 
town or area where there is evidence of an abnormal 
number of offenders it should be the first duty of the 
courts and the local education authority, in consulta- 
tion with other social agencies, to consider how the 
provision made for wholesome and healthy leisure 
activities can be made more adequate for the class 
of young people concerned in the offenses. This 
question is primarily one for the local youth com- 
mittee, and in any district or area which is not 
covered by such a committee one should be formed 
at once. The problem of dealing and controlling 
juvenile delinquency in wartime, though difficult, will 
not prove intractable if all concerned join forces in 
a united attack upon it, backed, as they will be, by 
the fullest practicable support that the central de- 
partments can give. 


In 1855 an Act was passed by which a child 
brought before a magistrate for any offense 
could be sent to any certified reformatory which 
offered to take him within 10 days of the pass- 
ing of the sentence “if the magistrate saw fit.” 
For some years previously any boy sentenced 
to transportation might have his sentence re- 
mitted to a period at Parkhurst in the Isle of 
Wight, and then be sent on ticket of leave to 
Australia. Parkhurst held over 600 boys rang- 
ing from 10 to 16. For the first 4 months the boy 
was kept in solitary confinement, except when 
he was in Chapel, and the 2 hours he was in 
school “‘where he is in such a pen that he can 
see no one except the minister.” His sole em- 
ployments were reading good books and knitting. 
It is strange that these children did not go mad, 
swept into a world of silence and loneliness from 
an existence in which they had been in the closest 
physical and mental contact with their fellows. 
After those first 4 dismal months the child was 
allowed “intercourse in association .... fora 
few minutes several times daily,” and he worked 
at some trade such as tailoring, baking, carpen- 
tering, etc. He was also, by an ineffable dispen- 
sation, allowed to play leap frog! Any idleness 
or disobedience was punished by a bread and 
water diet, confinement in a dark cell, or whip- 
ping. It is not surprising that the inhabitants 
of the Isle of Wight were in constant fear of a 
boy escaping, and that a number of boys ran 
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away each year that they might be sent to the 
comparatively easy life of Winchester gaol. It 
is typical of the time that a reformatory should 
be made more unpleasant than a prison. 


Distinction Drawn Between Delinquent 
and Destitute Children 


In 1857 a line was at last drawn between crim- 
inal and destitute children and industrial schools 
were provided to which a magistrate could com- 
mit little beggars and “wanderers”—if he saw 
fit. Unfortunately, few magistrates seem to have 
approved of reformatories or industrial schools, 
since in that year only 1800 children were con- 
mitted to them and 11,000 sent to prison. The 
Inspector of the industrial schools reported that 
“their general characteristics are simplicity, 
plainness, and general utility.”” Very plain they 
were—for he goes on to describe the buildings: 


A single room, about 35 x 18 feet, with walls of plain 
brick whitened with lime, floored with tiles or con- 
crete and warmed by a stove or open fireplace, serves 
as schoolroom, mealroom, work and playroom... . 
The yard for exercise is open and unpaved. An out- 
building or shed is fitted with a bath and trough 
for washing. No hot air or hot water pipes are found 
...-Many boys have said to me, “I would rather be in 
prison than here: I should have more to eat and less 
to do.” All fear that the reformatory will be seduc- 
— to the children themselves may be safely thrown 
aside. 


An Act of 1857 made it compulsory for parents 
to pay a small weekly sum for the support of 
their children in reformatories, and it is interest- 
ing to see that the Inspector reports with sur- 
prise on the sense of parental duty produced in 
“negligent and drunken parents” by the enforce- 
ment of this payment. 

By 1870 there were 65 reformatories and 77 
industrial schools in Great Britain, containing 
over 5,000 of the 10,000 children sentenced in 
that year. From the reports, the buildings seem 
to have improved, dining rooms were built and 
schoolrooms enlarged, while one stone-floored 
dining room was actually criticised for being 
“damp and unhealthy.” More important, there 
were no more complacent comments on “the 
deterrent nature of the system,” nor complaints 
that “the discipline errs on the side of kindness.” 

We owe much to one woman—Mary Carpenter. 
Many worked with her, but perhaps she was the 
most outstanding figure in pointing to the prit- 
ciple that training and reformation, rather than 
punishment, was what was needed. 

In 1876 the first court missionary was ap- 
pointed following a letter written to the Church 
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of England Temperance Society. “Offense after 
offense,” said the letter, “and sentence after 
sentence appear to be the inevitable lot of him 
whose foot has once slipped. Can nothing be done 
to arrest the downward career?” A second mis- 
sionary was appointed in 1877: by 1880 there 
were 8 full time workers; 35 in 1890; 70 in 1894; 
and 143 in 1907. 


Probation of Offenders Act of 1907 


When the Probation of Offenders Act was 
passed in 1907 the work of probation had al- 
ready been established in many courts by the 
devoted service of those early missionaries who 
had gone into the courts, at first to deal with the 
drunkards, but who later were found to be useful 
to the magistrates in many directions. 

When the Bill was read a second time in the 
House of Commons, the Under-Secretary of State 
for the Home Department (Herbert Samuel), 
said that its purpose was to enable courts of 
justice to appoint probation officers, and pay 
them salaries or fees, so that certain offenders 
whom the court did not think fit to imprison, on 
account of their age, character or antecedents, 
might be placed on probation under the super- 
vision of these officers, whose duty it would be 
to guide, admonish and befriend them. Under 
the Bill the various courts of justice would have 
complete freedom of choice as to the officers 
they would appoint, and he hoped that with this 
latitude, in a few years, experience would show 
what class of men, or of women, should best be 
placed in charge of these cases. 

Through the years probation as a method of 
treating the lawbreaker, and particularly the 
juvenile offender, has proved to be highly suc- 
cessful and it is estimated today that some 50 
percent of those coming to our juvenile courts 
are dealt with in this way. Our conception of 
probation has become far more comprehensive 
than those early pioneers ever imagined. Men 
and women with a sense of vocation are trained 
for the work in such a way as to be able to 
accomplish a piece of social reconstruction, not 
hesitating to call upon those social and religious 
agencies that are able to help in the task. 

Someone has said that the probation officer 
must have “the strength of an ox, the tenacity 
of a bulldog, the daring of a lion, the patience 
of a donkey, the industry of a beaver, the vers- 
atility of a chameleon, the vision of an eagle, 
_ the meekness of a lamb, the hide of a rhinoceros, 
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the disposition of an angel, the resignation of an 
incurable, the loyalty of an apostle, the heroism 
of a martyr, the faithfulness of a prophet, the 
tenderness of a shepherd, the fervency of an 
evangelist, and the devotion of a mother.’ 


Children and Young Persons Act of 1938 


We cannot isolate consideration of the work 
of the probation officer or of the approved 
schools from that of the juvenile court. The 
Children Act of 1908 made possible an impor- 
tant step forward in the treatment of juvenile 
delinquency. Children under 16 had to appear 
before a court sitting either in a different build- 
ing or room from that in which ordinary sittings 
of the courts are held or on different days or 
times. In the years which followed much progress 
was made under the provisions of this Act. The 
Children and Young Persons Act of 1933 firmly 
established the juvenile court as we know it 
today. The court deals with the age group 8 to 16, 
it has a panel of justices, “‘specially chosen,” and 
great care has to be taken that the fullest pos- 
sible information regarding each child or young 
person is available for the magistrates when 
they are considering the most appropriate form 
of treatment. At its best the juvenile court is a 
social institution concerned with the welfare 
of the young citizens appearing before it, as 
well as with the interests of society. 

It is clear that the juvenile court must have 
the co-operation of all the agencies that touch 
the lives of these children and young persons, 
and it is important that those who come under 
its jurisdiction should understand that what is 
being done is in their own interests. 

The magistrates in the juvenile court, even 
after they have carefully considered the informa- 
tion which is before them, can only prescribe 
such treatment as is available. This throws into 
sharp relief the importance of having fully 
trained probation officers of the right type at- 
tached to each juvenile court with a good organ- 
ization to co-ordinate their efforts, of the need 
for adequate remand home accommodations, 
provision of child guidance clinics staffed by 
psychologists and last, but by no means least, 
a sufficient number of approved schools, pro- 
gressive and varied enough to cater to many 
types of boys and girls. ~ 

The Act of 1933 regrouped the schools: no 
longer have we reformatory and _ industrial 
schools, but instead approved schools: “junior 
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and senior” for girls, and “junior, intermediate 
and senior” for boys. Perhaps one of the greatest 
virtues of these schools is the individuality of 
each one. They are not Home Office schools, al- 
though often so described: they are schools 
managed by voluntary committees or by local au- 
thorities and “approved”? by the Home Office. 
Theirs is a difficult task, but fortunately the courts 
are realizing more and more that they should not 
postpone committing a child or young person to 
a school until he has reached a certain point in 
his downward career; instead, each case should 
be considered carefully and be sent to an approv- 
ed school on the first appearance before the 
court, if this is the right method of treatment. 
' When it is realized that the management of the 
schools is the responsibility of the committee of 
each individual school, it will also be realized 
how important it is to have the “right”? committee 
and a Head and staff able to appreciate the op- 
portunity which has come to them. 

In the same Act the Home Secretary is author- 
ised to make rules for the conduct of the approved 
schools and can give or withhold approval of 
their various schemes for dealing with delin- 
quents. I can speak as a manager of a school 
when I say that the attitude of the Home Office 
has been, “You are dealing with children: tell 
us what you think is a good idea.” Plans and 
projects are carefully discussed until something 
concrete is arrived at. Thus the schools are fortu- 
nately situated for experiment, they are freer 
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UR WARTIME experiences with children, in this country and other 
countries, have given us striking evidence of the growing child’s need 
of security in his affectional relationships. The child who has felt that he 
belongs and is wanted in his family and community has been able to 
weather many of the shocks of war. Although he has often been disturbed 
and sometimes frightened by sudden changes in his home and community 
and by the unavoidable separations that accompany war, he has shown a 
remarkable resilience and ability to adapt to the changing times. On the 
other hand, the child already insecure in his affectional life, uncertain 
about his status in his family and community, has taken these changes and 
separations as further proof of the transience and undependability of 
personal relationships, and in his insecurity, unhappiness, and fear has 
many times resorted to socially unacceptable behavior, 


—From Children in the Community (1946) 
Children’s Bureau Publication 317 


than most schools from conventional influences, 
and are strengthened by the fact that the young 
people have to stand on their own feet and earn 
their own living when they leave, and the school 
has the responsibility for placing them. 

There are about 150 approved schools in Eng. 
land and some 12,000 children in them. Much 
thought must be given to what happens when 
these children leave the schools and go out into 
the world again, The work in school may be 
cemented or discounted by what happens when 
the school is left behind. A-system of aftercare 
has been arranged by the Home Office and after. 
care officers appointed. Plainly these officers need 
the assistance of friendly people who will co- 
operate in the various localities in helping to re- 
establish the boys and girls as they go out to 
face the future. 


“J am one huge and sheer mistake,—whose fault? 
Oh, how I wish some cold wise man 

Would dig beneath the surface which you scrape. 
Deal with the depths, pronounce on my desert 
Groundedly! I want simple sober sense, 

That asks, before it finishes with a dog, 

Who taught the dog that trick you hang him for? 
You both persist to call that act a crime, 

Which sense would call—yes, I maintain it Sirs,— 
A blunder! At the worse, I stood in doubt 

On cross-road, took one path of many paths: 

It leads to the red thing, we all see now, 

But nobody saw at first: one primrose-patch 

In bank, one singing-bird in bush, the less, 

Had warned me from such wayfare: let me prove! 
Put ‘me back to the cross-road, start afresh! 
Advise me when I take the first false step!” 


ROBERT BROWNING: “The Ring and the Book’— 
Canto xi 
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ES, the county jail again—and on the basis 

of existing procedure it will require repeti- 
tion again and again. The degree of progress 
with relation to some elements of the field of 
correction permits us to by-pass them tempor- 
arily—but not so the county jail. 

Of all the words of penological history and 
condemnation ever uttered it is safe to say that 
a vast percentage of them have applied to the 
local jail. The jail has borne the brunt of 
criticism and has shouldered the burden of com- 
plaint down through the years. But unfortun- 
ately, it has done so too well. 

From the 1700’s and John Howard’s militant 
exposés; the 1800’s and Roberts Vaux’ dismal 
and bitter condemnations; the 1900’s and Hast- 
ings Hart’s caustic denouncements of its de- 
grading influences, the jail as a penal institution 
has weathered the storm of vituperation. It has 
weathered it too successfully. In all history it 
is doubtful if any other form of institution has 
been as successful in defying improvement as 
has the jail. 

Why has this been so? Why is it so today? 
Many are the answers but all roads lead to that 
elusive element of public interest. In this in- 
stance, however, it is almost completely lacking. 
Exceptions have been noted here and there in the 
various states and localities, but the potential 
power of local citizens has yet to be compressed 
to the breaking point of action. It is a peculiar 
problem and one with its roots deep in history 
and tradition. 

Jails mean jobs. Jails mean income. Jails mean 
power. Jails mean influence. Jails mean patron- 
age. Jails mean votes. Against such a formidable 
defense the offense must devise an attack of 
atomic power. 


THE SITUATION 


Most jails today deserve the criticism they 
produce. For the purpose of this discussion, 
however, let’s let bygones be bygones. The des- 
criptions and exposés of the past are matters 
of public record and need no repetition at this 
point. Readers of FEDERAL PROBATION should be 


*Mr. Wright is also Assistant Secretary of The Prison Associa- 
tio of New York and The American Prison Association. 
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generally conversant with the record of the past. 
But what about the present? Let the “jail- 
hardened” inspectors of jails of the United 
States Bureau of Prisons give an indication of it 
in their own words. 


Today I found a 10-year-old boy in a cell one door 
removed from two older prisoners. The youngster 
told me he had been picked up for refusing to go to 
school and had been committed to jail by the juvenile 
court judge ....I was deeply touched by the plight 
of this little boy who cried and begged to be 
released . — me that he wanted to go back 
to school . 


Another : 


... there were in the county jail yesterday morn- 
ing 53 juveniles 17 years of age and under... 
there is no wonder that murder, violence, perver- 
sion, cruelty and torture go on .... Twenty, twenty- 
five and sometimes thirty boys are locked in a dark 
cell block together. They are left to forge for them: 
selves, their medical needs are taken care of by a 
trusty in jail on an habitual drunk charge. Their 
keepers pay them no attention except when their 
rioting becomes an annoyance to them... . The 
citizens of the city and county need not be surprised 
if, after being treated like animals, they behave 
like animals of the jungle... . God alone knows what 
is going on there—the sheriff and jailers don’t. 


Still another inspector reports: 


This is probably the worst jail in the state and 
it ranks among the worst in the country. A very 
active and authoritative kangaroo court is permitted 
to operate. ... No provisions have been made for 
either boys or girls despite the fact that about 25 
percent of the commitments to the jai! are children, 
some as young as 11 and 12 years. Boys have to be put 
into men’s quarters and girls into women’s. . . 
the jail is never free of vermin. Trash, litter, junk 
and filth is everywhere, and a thorough houseclean- 
ing seems never to be done. 


The knockout blow to the jail punch-drunk 
with criticism is the fact that of 3,127 local jails 
inspected by the United States Bureau of Prisons, 
as of June 30, 1946, 82 percent were rated under 
50 percent and condemned as unfit for human 
habitation. Only 81 jails in the United States 
received ratings of 60 percent or over as the 
result of thorough personal investigations made 
by experienced jail inspectors. Only 5 jails in the 
entire nation received a rating of 80 percent or 
over. 

One should be ever mindful of the fact that 
these are the jails that house upward of one 
million men, women, and children each year. 
Now, compare the “volume of business” noted 
in this paragraph with the content of the preced- 
ing paragraph! 
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WHAT TO DO? 


So much for a birds’-eye view of the typical 
jail of today. The problem now is what can be 
done (a) to improve the condition of jails, and 
(b) to reduce the constant flow of human beings 
in and out of jails. 

At this point emphasis should be given to the 
fact that most, if not all, of the following rec- 
ommendations have been given mention time 
and time again. What we need more than re- 
emphasis of recommendations is their activation. 
Continued emphasis may, however, result in 
action. 

This writer recently made comment in The 
Prison World (March-April 1947) under the 
title “A Jail is Known by the Company It Keeps,” 
and repetition at this point of one or two of these 
comments would seem to be in order. 

Possibly there would be fewer criticisms of the 
county jail if we could ever reach a point where a 
jail would be used as a jail. We seem to have pro- 
gressed to that philosophy as far as reserving lepro- 
sy colonies for lepers is concerned, or tuberculosis 
sanitaria for tubercular patients, or mental hospi- 
tals for those not having full possession of their 
mental faculties. But the typical county jail, in far 
too many instances, is generally 60 percent hospital 
and possibly 40 percent jail. . 

The first step in clarifying the jail picture would 
seem to consist of vacating the jail of all but those 
charged with, or convicted of, specific crimes and those 
held for criminal investigation. No jail can ever 
meet the minimum requirements of a combined hos- 
pital, home for the aged and infirm, alcoholic clinic, 
and sanitarium. 

In too many areas the confinement of persons 
charged with the commission of crime appears to be 
a secondary and relatively unimportant purpose of 
the county jail. This is a problem for the local com- 


munity and here and there alert groups of citizens 
are taking action. The answer lies in action, not talk. 


There is but one basic means of “‘doing some- 
thing” about the jail, and that is to arouse citi- 
zens locally to the point of realistic action. In 
these days when the common man has the urge 
to “do something” those professionally engaged 
in the realm of social welfare are frequently 
prone to comment that the community must be 
alerted. It is a cliché of present day professional 
thinking and the ever-present answer to all social 
ills. Occasionally the stimulus to “do something” 
strikes home with the force of a battering ram 
when a member of a family becomes enmeshed in 
jail procedure. Such experiences frequently be- 
come articulate in the manner of “Why hasn’t 
someone done er about this situation 
long ago?” 

Action, however, can gain its full momentum 
only from concerted impetus. The interest too 
frequently has to be aroused through scandal, 
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exposé, destruction, and calamity, at least insofar 
as the penal and correctional field is concerned, 
The great prison riots of 1929 actually pushed 
penology ahead some years. The Ohio prison fire 
did likewise. The kangaroo court murder of an 
adolescent prisoner in a western city jail served 
to put that jail on an even keel. Instance after 
instance could be recited. But why do that ing 
statement such as this? Suffice it to say that local 
stimulation requires concerted effort. The loca] 
conscience may have to be needled by national 
organizations who know fully the implications 
of the problem. It requires push. Small groups of 
citizens first have to become outraged—mad, if 
you please—and action would soon result. 

In some areas the confinement of children jn 
local jails could serve as a spearhead to the 
drive for jail improvement. In others the oper- 
ations of a kangaroo court, politically controlled 
personnel, over-crowding, and so on, could serve 
as attack points. 

It is precisely this function that The National 
Jail Association and other organizations are 
stressing. Local organization requires direction 
and guidance on the part of those whose know! 
edge of the problem is beyond question. Civic, 
church, and women’s clubs can do much toward 
the elimination of the evils of the typical local 
jail. 

Once the interest is aroused, what alternative 
steps exist for the continued use of the jail as 
at present? Here are some of the word-wom 
recommendations hung out for another airing— 
but, despite their long usage as ideas, few are 
the areas that attempt to apply them. 


ALTERNATIVES 


The National Jail Association has on several 
occasions proposed specific programs for actiol 
leading to the improvement of the local jail 
Discussion of some of these points follows as a 
attempt to reiterate the need for adoption. 

1. Elimination from the jail of those wh 
belong elsewhere—Simply stated, this infers 
that such persons as the chronic alcoholic, the 
insane, the children, the sick, the destitute, aml 
other jail misfits should move out and give tle 
prisoner a chance}, 

The alcoholic is not a penal problem and pent 
ogy has found no cure for those conditions 0 
situations producing acute alcoholism. The i 
sane belong in hospitals, not jails. Children 
quiring detention belong in approved detentio! 
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homes, foster homes, or their own homes, not 
jails. The sick belong in hospitals and the des- 
titute in appropriate institutions, not jails. This 
is not a plea for more institutions. It is a plea 
for the more specialized and diversified use of 
existing facilities. In far too many jurisdictions 
the confinement of those charged with the com- 
mission of crime appears to be a secondary and 
somewhat unimportant purpose of the jail. It is 
strange but true that the jail is one of society’s 
more plentiful institutions being used for pur- 
poses other than originally intended. 

Jails are not for children; not for alcoholics; 
not for the insane; not for the aged; not for the 
sick. Until we fully appreciate the implications 
of this situation prisoners, as such, will be re- 
quired to “play second fiddle.’ 

Children need wholesome surroundings, par- 
ental protection. Can jails supply these? Alco- 
holics need intensive physical and psychiatric 
treatment. Can jail supply these? The insane 
need the attention and care of trained specialists. 
Can jails supply these? The aged need the under- 
standing of competent and experienced person- 
nel. Can the jail supply these? The sick need 
the best of medical knowledge and attention. 
Can the jail supply these? 

In each instance the answer is “no”; yet we 
continue to crowd our jails with persons in 
these categories. 

Consider the plight of a Pennsylvania jail 
warden: “The jail is used new for most every- 
thing else but what it was intended for. They 
send me all the violent insane cases . . . all the 
venereal cases that refuse to go to a clinic.” 

The Baltimore (Md.) Grand Jury in a recent 
presentment stated that the city jail “ ... has 
saddled upon it the physical and mental wrecks 
of humanity—a ‘catch-all’ basin for the entire 
Baltimore social system . . . the cripples, the sick 
and destitute, the insane, the tuberculars, epi- 
leptics, delirium-tremens cases, and senile per- 
sons, purely and solely for the purpose of finding 
them a place of abode.” 

Need more be said? 


2. Make the jail a “non-profit” institution.— 
Some jails, as studies and reports indicate, re- 
turn a handsome profit to those in control. This, 
of course, is the vicious fee system at work. A 
jailer who is dependent upon a cofttinuous “flow 
of business” for his very livelihood can hardly 

_blamed for encouraging mass arrests and 
taids. Examples of the abuses prevalent under 
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the fee system are too obvious to require fur- 
ther discussion at this point. One, however, 
would seem to be in order, The author recently 
visited a‘small county jail in a state where the 
fee system flourished. The books of the jailer 
were displayed showing an income to the jailer 
of roughly $5,000. The jail itself consisted of 
the second floor of the jailer’s red brick home 
and, needless to add, is not on the United States 
Bureau of Prison’s approved list. When “busi- 
ness” falls off a raid is made on nearby railroad 
yards and an assortment of “knights of the rail’’ 
are committed for periods of up to 30 days. Not 
only does the jailer stand to reap a profit, but 
likewise the justice of the peace and the con- 
stable—all through fees from the same arrest! 

Improvement of jails runs into practical hand- 
icaps in areas where the fee system operates. 
The obvious alternative is to place persons su- 
pervising jails on a salary basis and the assign- 
ment of the costs of operating a jail to budgetary 
appropriations. The elimination of the fee system 
gives far less emphasis to the necessity of main- 
taining a capacity population. 


3. Apply common sense to the. practice of 
imprisonment in lieu of payment of fines.— 
There is nothing new about the need for the 
application of common sense to many of the ills 
of our system of justice. The court records and 
dockets are crammed with persons ordered to 
jail for failure or inability to pay a fine—‘“1 day 
or 1 dollar’; “10 days or 10 dollars,” ad infini- 
tum. The application of punishment with rela- 
tion to the economic status of the offender seems 
to be illogical to say the least. As long as the 
imposition of a fine is regarded as an appro- 
priate means of punishment consideration should 
be given to its payment by the installment plan. 
Experiments of this nature have been tried suc- 
cessfully in various states and reported upon in 
professional journals. 

The activation of this oft-repeated means of 
reducing the jail population depends not so 
much on awaiting legal authority as it does on 
the initiative of local officials to apply it. 


4. Extension of the use of probation.—With 
probation laws on the statute books of al! states, 
and probation a tried and proved correctional 
technique, there is no valid reason why persons 
should not be placed on probation for relatively 
short periods. In many areas misdemeanants 
are placed on probation at the present time but 
generally one observes this to be true mainly in 
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the larger areas. The benefits and advantages of 
probation need not be expounded in this dis- 
cussion but too much emphasis cannot be placed 
on the important part probation can play in cir- 
cumventing jail confinement on the part of se- 
lected offenders. 


5. Wider use of approved methods of release 
from custody, such as bail and release on per- 
sonal recognizance.—Various measures of re- 
lease have long been used by the courts. Partic- 
ularly in smaller jurisdictions where persons 
before the court may be known to the authorities, 
the extended use of these practices needs to be 
encouraged. This is an administrative procedure 
that requires experimentation and initiative on 
the part of the courts. No new facilities are re- 
quired; no legislation beyond that already on 
most statute books is required. Just action and 
the willingness of judges to comprehend that in 
many cases jail confinement is the least desirable 
of procedures. 


JAIL IMPROVEMENT 


Numerous suggestions have been made during 
the years, all leading toward improved facilities 
and modernization of procedure. In summari- 
zing them we would include the following: 


1. Abandon century-old jails—Let’s be real- 
istic and honest with ourselves. Jails that have 
borne the brunt of condemnation and criticism 
through the years—criticisms that they are unfit 
for human habitation and are breeding spots of 
filth and disease—should be abandoned. 

2. Consolidate small jails—In those areas 
where one jail would serve the purpose of three 
or four, why not consolidate in the interests of 
efficiency and economy, to say nothing of decency 
of housing. 

3. Competent personnel_—The correctional 
field, and jails particularly, require competent 
and conscientious personnel. Salaries should be 
commensurate with the task and comparable to 
similar public services. The age-old scourge 
of politics should have no place in the designa- 
tion or appointment of correctional personnel. 


4. Subsidization of the jail—The National 
Jail Association frequently has suggested that 
in view of decades of bitter criticism and con- 
demnation and the fact that no practical and 
effective means have been found of solving bud- 
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getary problems, appropriations, etc., counties 
consider a plan of state subsidy of the operating 
expenses of a jail. Incentive for the raising of 
standards and improvement of physical facilities 
should result. 

5. Establishment of farm units, forestry 
camps, etc.—A number of counties have had 
considerable degree of success in the rehabili. 
tation of short term offenders through the estab. 
lishment of camps and farm units, The estab. 
lishment of such units serves to effect the con. 
structive use of the labor of those confined. 


6. Jail inspection service.—The advantages 
of a centralized jail inspection service, backed 
with the force of law, are quite obvious. Such 
services are now a regular function of such 
states as California, Wisconsin, Pennsylvania, 
New York, Virginia, and others. Regular in- 
spection generally results in the maintenance of 
higher standards of procedure, improved condi- 
tions, and greater efficiency of operation. In 
addition, jail inspection service as established 
in many states serves in professional advisory 
capacities and stimulates local authorities to im- 
prove individual jails. 


CONCLUSION 


Probably no better and more concise conclusion 
could be given to a discussion of this nature than 
to repeat the pointed recommendations of The 
National Jail Association promulgated in 1945: 


Take These Out of Your Jail System: 


Children Fee system 
Physically and Political debt-payin 

mentally ill staff jobs ree 
Inefficient management Insecurity of personnel 
Special privilege Extravagance 


Idleness 
Cruel treatment 


Unsanitary conditions 
Kangaroo courts 


Put These Into Your Jail System: 


Safe custody 
Segregation and 


Work and recreation 
Nonpolitical control 


classification Indeterminate sentences 
Discipline Chaplain service 
Cleanliness Adaption of architecture 
Wholesome food to best use 
Medical service Probation 
Good management Parole 
Economy Installment payment 
Trained staff of fines 


Greater use of bail 
and recognizance 


Individual treatment 
of prisoners 
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FEW centuries ago physicians used one 

treatment for all ailments—gout, asthma, 
or gumboils. They opened a vein in the patient’s 
arm and drained off a pint or more of blood. If 
the patient got worse—as the weak and anemic 
usually did—the doctor simply repeated the 
process. 

Much the same condition exists in many pris- 
ons today. There is a tendency to look upon the 
prison as a panacea for many of our social ills, 
particularly those relating to offenders of the 
law. No distinction is made between the man 
who robs a bank, the honest citizen who kills 
in the moment of passion, and the sex offender. 
There are still those who proceed on the assump- 
-tion that to shut all these men up in cells for a 

number of years with but few normal outlets 
for expression of skills and satisfactions of 
physical and emotional needs—often in complete 
idleness—will somehow change and strengthen 
their character. When these men return to their 
respective communities with little or no change 
in character or personality and get into trouble 
again, society wonders why, and sends them back 
to prison with longer sentences. In doing this, 
society overlooks one of the most important facts 
in the entire situation; namely, most offenders 
are not criminally minded. They do not break 
the law by choice, but blunder into wrongdoing 
because of their inability to cope with the dis- 
turbing problems and confusing situations of a 
complex civilization. The pressure of circum- 
stances—not natural perversity—more often is 
to blame. Consequently, nothing much can be 
gained merely by punishing these men. For the 
same reason it is not necessary to keep all of 
them behind steel bars and stone walls. 

Only in recent years has society begun to 
realize this. Moreover, progressive penologists 
now advocate an increasingly greater use of 
prisons_without walls or bars; that is, institu- 
tions where there would-be-no harrier to escape, 
Save word of hono he sole purpose 


itation of the inmate through health-building 


Programs, religious an instruction, and 
academic vocational training. 


Prisons Without Walls 


By JOHN C. BURKE 
Warden, Wisconsin State Prison 
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Wisconsin’s Prisons Without Walls 


For more than 16 years Wisconsin has oper- 
ated “prisons without walls” on an extended 
scale through its extensive farm and forestry 
camp systems. During the past year, approxi- 
mately 25 percent of the prison population has 
been assigned to camps. Right here, the average 
citizen might sit up in his chair and say: ‘What, 
one-fourth of the convicts in Waupun outside 
the walls?” But there should be no cause what- 
soever for alarm. These prisoners are a carefully 
selected group who have served a portion of their 
term within the walls and are carefully screened 
by a guidance committee. Most of them are al- 
most certain to behave themselves and stay where 
they belong. 

Wisconsin’s “prisons without walls” are sta- 
tioned at five farms and two forestry camps 
operated by the State prison in various parts 
of the State. Unlike the prison farms and camps 
of some states, those in Wisconsin are not sur- 
rounded by stockades; nor are the inmates 
shackled or guarded by armed officers while at 
work, or locked up in barred buildings at night. 
Instead, they are permitted freedom of the farm 
or camp within duly established limits. 

The first prison farmi was established on the 
outskirts of Waupun during the 1890’s. Since 
that time, the system of prison farms and camps 
in Wisconsin has: grown steadily. Of the farms 
now operated by the prison, Farm No. 1, located 
1 mile east of the prison, is the oldest. Approx- 
imately 70 inmates live there in a modern two- 
story, concrete barracks. On the first floor are 
the dining room and kitchen, a large recreation 
room equipped with tables, chairs, radio, games, 
and reading material, and two separate rooms, 
one used as a reading room and the other as a 
writing room. The upper floor is the dormitory. 
The inmates sleep on cots and each has his in- 
dividual locker. In the basement of the building 
are the toilets, the shower room, and storage 
room. 

The work performed by the inmates of this 
farm includes farming, horticulture, dairying, 
hog and poultry raising, etc., which will prove 
beneficial to many of them after their release. 
The livestock is the best available and includes 
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more than 100 registered Holstein cows. Scien- 
tific breeding for maximum production is prac- 
ticed. As at the best agricultural colleges, ade- 
quate and precise records are kept. Actually, the 
inmates interested in this phase of the work 
receive a valuable education in agriculture and 
dairying. The farm, incidentally, is one of the 
main sources of foodstuffs consumed at the 
prison. 

Another prison farm, known as Farm No. 2, 
is located about 8 miles west of the prison, This 
farm houses approximately 35 prisoners who 
operate a farm of approximately 1,100 acres. 

The third farm, known as the Noyes Farm, 
has been rented for a 10-year period and is 
located about 15 miles south of the prison. Only 
15 to 20 prisoners are assigned to this farm and 
housed in a large old farm homestead which 
has been revamped to provide sleeping quarters 
and kitchen and dining room facilities for them. 

A fourth farm, known as the Thompson Farm, 
is owned by the University of Wisconsin but 
operated by the prison. This farm of approxi- 
mately 1,100 acres is situated 50 miles south of 
the State Prison. The housing facilities include 
a large farmhouse to which has been attached a 
barracks-type building to provide additional fa- 
cilities for the men. : 

The fifth farm, about 60 miles from the prison, 
is owned by the Industrial School for Girls. The 
entire farm property of the school, together with 
some additional rented land, is operated by the 
Prison. The housing facilities for the prisoners 
here consist of a revamped and enlarged old 
farmhouse. 

On August 1, 1931, there was established at 
the site of a former lumber camp at McNaughton, 
14 miles north of Rhinelander, and 200 miles 
north of the Prison, the first state prison re- 
forestation camp. About 60 inmates work at 
this camp where they plant trees; grade fire 
lanes; clean up underbrush in the state park; 
build fire towers, dams, and bridges; and when- 
ever necessary, fight forest fires. All of this 
work is carried on in co-operation with the State 
Conservation Commission. 

The reforestation program was further ex- 
tended in 1931 when a second camp was estab- 
lished at Gordon, Wisconsin, in the northwestern 
part of the State near Superior, 325 miles away 
from the prison at Waupun. In most respects 
Gordon Camp is similar to Camp McNaughton; 
however, a larger tree nursery has been estab- 


lished for the propagation of seedlings. 

In 1933, a third reforestation camp, known as 
Camp Athelstane, was established in the north. 
eastern part of Marinette County, about 175 
miles away from the Prison, Another combina. 
tion forestry and farm camp was operated for 
several years at Camp Imogene in the northern 
part of the State, 250 miles from the Prison, 
Because of the poor location of this camp for 
farm operation, it was discontinued and the 
property sold. 


Advantages of Prisons Without Walls 


Inmates assigned to these farms and camps 
derive many tangible benefits. They perform 
heavier work than the men inside the walls and 
therefore are given a more extensive diet. More- 
over, discipline is modified. When the day’s work 
is over, and also on Sundays and holidays, the 
inmates are free to enjoy themselves in a variety 
of recreational pursuits. From the standpoint of 
physical and mental health, the greatest benefit 
derived is from the experience of being in the 
great out-of-doors instead of being cooped up in 
cells or behind prison walls. 

But it is not only the inmates who benefit by 
these “prisons without walls,” but also the peo- 
ple of the State. The prisoner whose health and 
mental outlook are improved by this program is 
less likely, on his release, to return to wrongdo- 
ing than is the man who is released directly 
from the Prison. To understand this it is only 
necessary to realize that life in a farm or camp 
more nearly approaches normal living, whereas 
the conditions found within the prison often 
are too far removed from those of the outside. 
When a man who has worked on a farm or ata 
camp is released, he experiences but little of the 
helplessness and bewilderment which often is 
felt by the released prisoner who has not enjoyet 
the intermediate steps to freedom. 

It is true, of course, that not every man who 
has been assigned outside the walls of the priso 
has kept his word. Nevertheless, Wisconsin's 
experience shows that approximately 99 percent 
of the men assigned to the farms and camps 
measured up to the trust placed in them. This 
enviable record not only is the result of an ade- 
quate staff and program, but also of the caretil 
screening process in selecting the prisoners for 
assignment to prisons without walls. It is mos! 
difficult to train or prepare a man for liberty by 
taking his liberties from him. Yet that is pre 
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cisely what we attempt to do when we keep hin from unnatural, inside life-to-full-freedem 
prisoners behind walls until the day of their_ 


outside—it needs prisons without walls. 


discharge. Somewhere, sometime, during the 
prisoner’s stay in prison we must gradually re- 
store to him some of the liberties we took from 
him when he first walked behind the gates. The 
sep from “behind the walls” to parole or dis- 
charge is too great, too hard. We need to shorten 
and soften that step. Stated another way, the 
prisoner needs a crutch to lean on until he gets 
the feel in his legs, until he gets used to life 
outside the hospital. The prison farm or camp 
can well be that crutch, that walking stick. It 
compares to the convalescent period of a patient 
following an operation. The prison which turns 
aman out from a period behind the walls with- 
out such a convalescence is hardly releasing its 
patient in condition to cope with life’s problems. 
The prison which claims to protect society must 
lave in its 


restores the prisoner’s liberties, which weans 


W: who have chosen correctional work as 
a career have inherited a _ penological 
jalopy. This inheritance is shared alike by be- 
wildered newcomers to the field and by those 
of us who think we have survived a few years’ 
apprenticeship. We are a little ashamed and 
humble about this jalopy because some of our 
friends in other professions are riding around 
in nice, modern, streamlined jobs. Ours is an 
automobile, just as theirs is. The old crate has a 
chassis,.a body, four wheels, and a motor, but in 
appearance, construction, and operating effi- 
ciency it is several years behind the times. It 
lacks the engineering skills, imagination, and 
planning that have produced the newest and 
best cars; but the old jalopy is not altogether a 
relic. In its patched-up condition it has had the ad- 
vantage of some modern improvements such as 
classification, casework, and psychiatric treat- 


*An address delivered at the first annual meeting of Correctional 
puvce Associates, recently organized affiliate of the American 
"ison Association, at Washington, D. C., May 24, 1947. Mr. Rich- 


woe is Administrative Officer at the Federal Bureau of Prisons, 
‘shington, D. C. 


Our Correctional Inheritance’ 


By RICHMOND 
President, Correctional Service Associates 


Parole an Additional Proving Ground 


The Wisconsin State Prison is operated on 
the philosophy that punishment alone will not 
rebuild men. In addition to discipline, which is a 
form of training, there must be an adequate 
and well-balanced program of education, recre- 
ation, work, and moral and spiritual training. 
The program is further based on the premise 
that there must be an extensive farm and camp 
system and also on the philosophy that in a well- 


integrated program we must have another prov- 


ing ground known as parole. 

No prison, either with or without walls, nor 
any parole system, can complete the job of re- 
building the man who has been in prison. Every 
community, every service within every commun- 
ity, and every citizen of the state must assume 
his share in helping the released prisoner make 
his adjustment to society. 


ment. Even though it hasn’t always been clear to 
us how effective these improvements have been, 
they have at least made the old vehicle look a 
little better. It certainly is not the best car on 
the road, but it’s been running for generations 
and we can expect to have it for a long time to 
come, Let’s look it over and see what we’ve got 
on our hands. 

The jalopy we are speaking of is a vehicle 
which embraces all organized activities related 
to the prevention and control of crime and de- 
linquency. Thus, we are talking about penal and 
correctional institutions, probation, parole, ju- 
venile delinquency agencies, crime and delin- 
quency prevention agencies, and the individual 
services which are part of each of these organi- 
zations. There are many problems and difficult 
situations that face us. 


Obscure Objectives 


One of our more serious limiting difficulties 
is that many of our objectives are pretty obscure, 
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ill defined, and misunderstood. -Because of this, 
we are led to faulty premises and inconsistent 
directions of effort. There are numerous strik- 
ing examples of the need for well-defined and 
realistic objectives. What, for instance, are the 
purposes of correctional institutions? How do 
these purposes reconcile and balance the elements 
of punishment, public protection, and rehabili- 
tative treatment? What are the objectives of 
institution discipline? Are they punishment, 
treatment, or something else? If treatment, what 
do we mean by it? What about probation and 
parole? Are they forms of lenience, commodities 
to be bought, or parts of an integrated system of 
treatment and training? Until the true objec- 
tives of any phase of penology are honestly 
admitted and made an inviolable part of an 
over-all goal to be sought, we shall continue to 
be extravagant with time, money, and personnel, 
and amazingly ineffective in our dealings with 
offenders. 


Lack of Standards and Principles 


Because many of our objectives are not clear 
and uniformly understood, we lack certain neces- 
sary standards and principles. We have some 
standards and principles, of course, but one gets 
the impression that they are derived more from 
tradition than from basic principles which are 
related directly to the requirements of the prob- 
lem and the objectives to be sought. Our methods 
of handling personnel are a good example. One of 
these days we shall have to discover what some 
of the specific qualities and abilities are which 
differentiate between a “good” and “poor” cus- 
todial officer, parole officer, probation officer, or 
community agency caseworker who deals with 
some phase of crime and delinquency. When 
these have been learned, they can be substi- 
tuted for guesswork as principles in personnel 
selection, training, placement, and promotion. 

Institution management suffers acutely from 
a lack of adequate standards and principles. De- 
spite years of complaining about them, we still 
have hundreds of county jails that are filthy, 
unsafe, and managed in such a way that the mere 
existence of their inhabitants is seriously threat- 
ened. The situation is not much better in some 
of the major institutions. Even in the best of 
them, a program as important as classification 
has been struggling in its development for years 
without benefit of recognized standards and 
principles until recently. In fact, their promul- 
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gation is so recent that the American Prison 
Association committee which prepared them has 
not yet had them published and it will be years 
before they are fully realized. 


We Have More Knowledge Than We Use 


Another of our difficulties is that we possess 
a lot more knowledge than we are using. We know 
that imprisonment, probation, and other ways 
of dealing with people are ineffective for in. 
dividuals with certain problems. Yet, we keep 
on sending alcoholics and homosexuals to jail 
and prison. Here in the District of Columbia is a 
remarkable man who has the dubious distinction 
of at least 165 convictions over a period of 15 
years, mostly for simple drunkenness. 

We know that certain defective delinquents 
should not be released from custody to prey upon 
the public again. Yet, few jurisdictions have 
effective legal and administrative controls over 
them. We know about the harmful effects of our 
condemned county jails, but we keep right on 
putting people into them. We know that human 
beings are subject to various emotional tensions, 
fears, anxieties, and frustrations. We know that 
people react to these tensions in various ways. 
Yet, in our dealings with prisoners we are in- 
clined to be indifferent to this knowledge. We 
know that there are certain constructive values 
in psychiatric treatment, psychological testing, 
counseling, and group therapy. Yet, where we 
utilize such services at all, we are spreading 
them so thin that much of their possible effec- 
tiveness is lost. 


No Evaluation of What We Are Doing 


On the other hand, despite this fund of u- 
used knowledge, we don’t know anywhere near 
enough about what we are doing. We don’t even 
have a standard working definition of recidivism 
or of success and failure on probation or parole. 
We keep trying to improve and broaden our 
institutional programs of education and train- 
ing without any idea of their ultimate effective: 
ness and values. We merely assume and reas0ll 
that they are good for prisoners. 

In dealing with disciplinary problems we kee? 
throwing prisoners in the “hole” and doing all 
kinds of other things to them, deluding ourselves 
that these are forms of “treatment” which are 
presumed to have many constructive values. The 
mere fact that we have to do these things ovél 
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and over again in case after case should mean 
something to us. In fairness to ourselves and 
the objectives we seek, we should expect a day 
of reckoning. Some day the taxpayers will want 
to know specifically how many offenders we are 
rehabilitating and what returns the public is 
getting, in terms of protection, for the millions 
that are spent annually on professional services 
and such programs as vocational training and 
classification. 


Politics 


Politics is another of our inherited problems. 
Political manipulations in correctional work 
have been decried as long and as loudly as the 
abuses of the county jail, but we still have them. 
The attention of politics usually is directed to 
personnel selection, assignment, and promotion. 
A very unfortunate example of this occurred 
just a few months ago when the retiring Gover- 
nor of a certain state appointed his personal 
secretary as superintendent of the State re- 
formatory. 

The influence of politics also appears in the 
granting of paroles and pardons. Sometimes 
this is as commonplace as political meddling with 
personnel. Even the very existence of a correc- 
tional, parole, or probation system is subject to 
the whims and pressures of politicians who 


control appropriations and other legislative 
authority. 


Stereotyped Thinking and Attitudes 


One of the more insidious of our difficulties 
appears in the form of stereotyped thinking and 
attitudes. This is a tendency to which each of us 
is likely to succumb if we don’t watch out. Evi- 
dences of stereotyped thinking and attitudes 
may range from lack of imagination to blind 
faith in tradition, and in such unfortunate atti- 
tudes as “treat ’em all alike,” “you can never 
trust any of ’em,” “they’re all bums or crooks or 
they wouldn’t be here.” Stereotyped thinking 
and attitudes may take the form of certain prej- 
wdices or indifference and lack of sensitivity. 

Sometimes we indulge in glib and superficial ob- 
servations. For example, we are always talking 
and writing reports about a prisoner’s good or 
bad “institutional adjustment.” Assuming that 
Wwe mean more than whether he has managed to 
avoid “trouble’—which is seldom the case—are 
We thinking about his capacity and willingness 
to live with others successfully, his voluntary 
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acceptance of regulations because he understands 
and believes in them, his resourcefulness and 
initiative in participating in the various pro- 
grams of the institution, or the way he himself 
really feels? We who are in correctional work 
can become just as “institutionalized”’ as a pris- 
oner—and just as easily. 


Revenge and Sadism 


That part of our inheritance about which we 
are most ashamed is the revengeful and sadistic 
practices that still exist. The miserable tortures 
and indignities which prisoners were made to 
suffer centuries ago and the shocking horrors 
of German and Russian concentration camps 
differ only in degree from some of the things 
which even at this minute characterize the dis- 
cipline of many of our penal and correctional 
institutions. Lashings, “cuffing to the bars,”’ and 
“standing on the line” are standard disciplinary 
measures in many places. The rock pile, bread 
and water, and prolonged periods in solitary con- 
finement are very prevalent and “refined” forms 
of corporal punishment. Prisoners:still cut their 
heel tendons and mutilate themselves in other 
ways as a means of seeking relief from the bru- 
talities of forced labor, prisoner group pressures, 
the vicious whims of guards, and other situations 
which make for a wretched and hopeless existence. 

Even in the best managed institutions. it is 
not uncommon for an officer who reports a pris- 
oner for misconduct to express the hope that he 
will go to th e“hole” or lose all his “good time.” 
Revengeful sentences still are handed out by the 
courts, especially if the offense is one over which 
the judge has a particular prejudice or one 
which has aroused public antipathy. Revocation 
of parole and probationary sentences are not 
immune from revengeful or retaliatory motiva- 
tions, either. 


Public Ignorance and Indifference 


Another of our difficulties has been public 
ignorance and indifference to our problems and 
to what we are trying to accomplish. We have 
been wailing about the public’s responsibilities 
in crime and delinquency for years. Sometimes 
I wonder if we haven’t been trying to project a 
little blame: to fix responsibility on the public 
for our own inadequacies, faults, and blunders. 
It is probably true that the public has a distorted 
view of crime and the treatment of offenders, 
but generally the public has had only its own 
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fears, prejudices, and newspaper accounts of the 
worst that happens from which: to form its own 
opinions. There has been no campaign of teach- 
ing as there has been for the control of venereal 
disease, sanitation, or safety. 

Much of the advertising that has been done 
has been pretty well colored with personal pub- 
licity, too. Even if we could assume that the 
public is aware of its responsibilities, nobody has 
yet told the public what to do about them. The 
problem of public ignorance and indifference 
has been the subject of many a “bull session.” 
The American Prison Association is making it 
the theme of its annual Congress in September. 
Perhaps these deliberations will lead to posi- 
tive action. 


What Can We Do About It? 


Our penological jalopy has not yet outgrown 
the age in which social problems of any kind 
were handled in a palliative manner, and as if 
they existed apart from other social problems. 
As a result, much of present-day correctional 
work is isolated from the causes and beginnings 
of criminality and from the later lives of those 
who recover from it. Nevertheless, penology is 
emerging slowly as a science and a profession. 
We who have chosen correctional work as a 
career must recognize that many frustrating 
difficulties and shortcomings, such as those we 
have described, will be an inevitable part of 
this emergence for a long time to come. We can 
react to them in several different ways: 

We can decide that we don’t want any part of 
correctional work and get out of it. If any of us 
feel this way, getting out is the best thing to do. 

We can decide to just go along for the ride. If 
we feel this way, we ought to get out, too, be- 
cause there must be more lucrative and harmless 
sinecures in other fields of endeavor. 

The remaining choice of decisions is to make 
correctional work a career and help speed the 
process of its becoming a science and a profes- 
sion. This decision can be made only when the 


problems and limitations of correctional work 
are seen, understood, and accepted. The decision 
also assumes that each of us has something to 
contribute and that we can be assured of oppor. 
tunities for contributing. 

Correctional Service Associates will provide 
such opportunities. We believe that most career 
workers in the field have the time, capacity, and 
desire to make even greater contributions to the 
development of correctional methods and tech. 
niques than our usual jobs permit. We hope 
that through exchanging ideas and experiences: 
developing, conducting, and following up studies 
of experimental and demonstration projects; 
arranging for suitable publication of papers 
and reports on the results of such projects; and 
in other ways, we can help raise standards of 
practice in the field. 

To be sure, these aims are broad and some- 
what nebulous. They are in the nature of ideals 
which contemplate a trial and error development 
of correctional practices. There will continue 
to be errors, failures, and inadequacies but we 
of Correctional Service Associates believe that 
errors, failures, and inadequacies are the natur- 
al concomitants of growth anywhere. We prefer 
them, by far, to rigor mortis. Ours is a service 
organization. In the year that we have been in 
existence we have managed to survive the usual 
birth pains. Our achievements to date have been 
largely organizational: we have agreed upon a 
purpose for being; certain immediate objectives 
have been formulated; in February we affiliated 
with the American Prison Association; we have 
begun a drive for membership and the estab- 
lishment of regional groups; and today we are 
together for our first annual meeting. Our expan- 
sion and worth in the future will be measured 
by the effort each of us puts forth. If we recog- 
nize the possibilities and limitations of corree- 
tional work and resolve to do as much as we can 
to improve existing practices—even if we but 
nibble at one problem at a time—the accomplish- 
ments will take care of themselves. 


munities are entitled to protection. They are not entitled to vengeance. If we 


T HE end and aim of a penal system is the protection of society . . .. Our com- 


are to achieve our portion of this object, we shall do it by a greater understand- 
ing and cooperation among all crime reduction agencies, by an intelligent and fre- 
quent use of scientific discoveries, through the enlistment in our work of loyal and 
devoted public servants and by never for one moment losing our faith in the ultimate 
worth and possibilities of redemption of the human soul. 


—SANFORD BATES in Prisons and Beyond 
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HE title given me—Alcoholism as a Medical 

Problem—seems to anticipate on the prob- 
able trend of public and medical opinion, The 
anticipation comes in the “as a medical problem” 
which needs first indication that alcoholism is 
a medical problem. 


Is Alcoholism a Medical Problem ? 


There is no criterion which determines the 
scope of medicine and says what is and is not a 
medical problem. Always the borders have been 
set by changing definitions. What is and is not a 
medical problem is established by the social ad- 
vancement, the intellectual insight, and the 
humanitarian enlightenment of any civilization. 
At one time in human history even the most 
obvious physical disorders, such as boils (and I 
choose them only at random), were not medical 
in their etiology or therapy ; they were religious; 
they were the skin manifestations of divine in- 
dignation; the torment of Job; they were the re- 
sult of sin; they were not to be regarded with 
sympathy and treated with surgery, salves, pow- 
ders, and lotions at the hands of a medical man. 
Instead, they were the subject of social ostraciza- 
tion and religious denouncement; they were to be 
relieved only by repentance and prayer. In short, 
boils—and you may choose many other condi- 
tions—were the result of bad habits, lack of re- 
straint, and general depravity. 

That was long ago. Humanitarianism and 
social advancement finally encompassed boils 
and took them from the seat of an uneasy con- 
science. 

The progress was far slower with maladies 
Whose primary manifestations were in altered 
behavior which seemed to have in it some volition. 
Thus it was well within the modern period that 
insanity became mental illness. Within the short 
history of our country the victims of mental 
illness were burned as witches, were beaten in 
public, were reviled from the pulpit. They were 
depraved; they were personally to blame for 
their behavior. They were shameful. They had 


*Address delivered at the Institute on Alcoholism, held under the 
*uspices of the Washington Committee for Education on Alcoholism, 
at Washington, D. C., May 8, 1947. 
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bad habits, lack of restraint, and general de- 
pravity. 

The transfer of boils and insanity from prob- 
lems in sin and depravity to problems in medi- 
cine were social changes, changes in definition 
reflecting social and humanitarian enlighten- 
ment; the slow pulling of our feet out of the 
mire—the cultural lag. 

You may raise the question, is it the physician 
who defines what is an ailment to be treated 
medically? Does he set. the scope of medicine? 
The answer is no. There is sometimes a tendency 
on the part of the members of my profession to 
feel that we are not only the inspirers of any 
broad social changes with medical implications 
but also the leaders who bring them into being. 
History does not support this belief. The public 
may wait for the physician’s leadership in mak- 
ing a statement—such as alcoholism is an illness. 
But he may not make it. The physician is the 
product of the society in which he grows up. 
His fundamental views and beliefs on social 
matters, even those with medical implications, 
are, I suspect, most often determined before he 
goes into medicine. It is a chastening reflection 
that some—indeed most—of the greatest human- 
itarian social reforms built out of the potential- 
ities of medicine were not seen or pioneered or 
led to social application by the physician. Some- 
times they have even been obstructed by him. 
Often his attitude has been as bigoted as that 
of his nonmedical neighbors. 

The opinion of the physician as to whether 
alcoholism is a medical problem carries little 
more weight than that of his equally socially 
educated lay neighbors. 

The physician’s views are established as I 
have said, not by any arbitrary criterion of what 
is or is not medical, but by the social views he 
holds. This applies to alcoholism, His views on 
this often are shaped first by the long preaching 
against the use of alcohol on the basis of morals; 
second, and quite opposite, by the moderate and 
controlled personal use of alcohol by the physi- 
cian himself; and third, the cruel attitude which 
he sees in drunkenness on the street, or stage, 
or radio, or as a subject of contempt or humor. 
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The consequence is that the physician is some- 
times prone to see the alcoholic as a man who 
deserves punishment—hence the alcoholic is 
usually a ward of the police court and his treat- 
ment a jail sentence and repeated sentences; he 
is prone to see the alcoholic as a man who cannot 
control a habit which in less degree he may in- 
dulge in himself, and therefore sees him in con- 
tempt for his weakness; he is prone to see the 
alcoholic as humorous or disgusting and not as 
an ill man exposed to public derision and de- 
serving sympathy and medical aid for the cor- 
rection of his alcoholism; and lastly, he is a 
little prone, again sharing public views, to be- 
lieve that alcoholism is hopeless and that the 
alcoholic is not worth rehabilitating. It is such 
views, derived from the public of which the 
physician is a part, that too frequently have 
shaped the medical attitude toward alcoholism. 


Some Misconceptions About Alcoholism 


The definition, the statement that alcoholism 
is a medical problem, will be established and is 
being established by public opinion which reflects 
sociological and humanitarian advancement. 

And I think this definition will come more rap- 
idly when some common misunderstandings 
have been clarified. One is the misconception of 
the word alcoholic as contrasted to alcoholism; 
the one concerns the man and the other his 
habit. The treatment of the alcoholic consists in 
sobering up the man, giving him some sympto- 
matic relief, determining and remedying his 
physical disturbances, correcting his dietary de- 
ficiencies, keeping him under good medical and 
hygienic care until some measure of normal 
physical health is restored. Many physicians and 
institutions accept this much as the medical 
problem of alcoholism. Unfortunately, most also 
consider this the ultimate treatment. Under such 
care the alcoholic, in a week or a month, may 
show marked physical improvement; he may 
even stop drinking for another week or another 
month, but in the great majority of instances he 
starts his heavy drinking again. This relapse and 
a second, a third, a fourth, a fifth, each following 
a period of treatment of the alcoholic, are dis- 
couraging. It leads to pessimism not only as to 
the expectation of more than temporary benefits 
of physical rehabilitation, but also—and more 
important—as to the probability of any recov- 
ery from alcoholism. Actually, this pessimism is 
not justified. It is not surprising or discouraging 
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that a habit persists when treatment ig not di- 
rected to the habit but only to the physical de. 


rangements which are results and not causes of - 
the habit. ( 
There is in this complicated field still another § jg 
complication. The diagnosis of alcoholism is usu- § ale 
ally made on the basis of behavior in regard to § js ¢ 
the use of alcohol. If the man drinks so heavily J on 
that his drinking interferes with his business ! 
and social obligations and injures his health, §j dia 
the conclusion is that he is an alcoholic—he js § ser 
suffering from alcoholism. The tendency to give § adr 
common classification to conditions having qa § anc 
common striking manifestation is not unusual, § est 
It hag not been many years since diseases were § the 
classified only on a symptomatic basis; everyone § me 
with an elevation of temperature was suffering § Pro 
from a fever. With more understanding, the § of: 
fevers were differentiated as typhoid fever, § anc 
scarlet fever, typhus fever, and so on. These 
terms carried on the old concept of “fever” as 
the basic disturbance. The tendency today, when 
linguistic limitations do not prevent as with wil 
scarlet fever, is to discard the fever and to speak dit 
of typhus and typhoid and so on—to take em- bee 
phasis from only a symptom. in 
Alcoholism is still classified on a symptomatic tra 
basis and usually no subclassification or sub- par 
diagnosis is made. And yet the fact is that many Ant 
men and women who show the symptoms of al- § «, 
coholism in their habits in regard to the use of put 
alcohol are not alcoholics in the true sense of § 
the word. Their drinking is a chance manifesta- § ;,| 
tion, a symptom, of some underlying physical giv 
or mental disturbance which bears no direct re- §§ joy 
lation to alcoholism. Thus it is not uncommon to § jo, 
find that the man or woman who is becoming § ing 
mentally ill may drink excessively. On the basis § (¢; 
of this striking symptom they are erroneously thi 
assumed to be alcoholics. They may even be treat- 
ed for alcoholism. The treatment fails and in its §,. 
application the treatment for the underlying con- §j oy 
dition is neglected. Careful diagnosis or sub- 9, 
diagnosis would prevent this misdirected and un- ff a, 


successful therapy. Again, there are men and 
women who go on sprees periodically ; they may 
be alcoholics and they also may be epileptics who 
do not have fits but drink instead, or they may 
be suffering from manic depressive psychosis in 
which they turn to alcohol to relieve the symptoms 
of their depression. It is more than useless to 
treat them for alcoholism; such treatment will 
not succeed and it delays or prevents the treat- 
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ment of the underlying malady of which the 
heavy drinking is only symptomatic. 

Careful diagnosis, not group classification, 
is the first step in approaching the treatment of 
alcoholism. It is a neglected feature. This neglect 
is an expression of the present unenlightenment 
on alcoholism as a medical problem. 

And I may add parenthetically that lack of 
diagnosis as to the basis of drinking is the one 
seriously weak spot in the procedures of that 
admirable organization which I greatly respect 
and which has done most to arouse public inter- 
est in alcoholism and to rehabilitate alcoholics— 
the group of Alcoholics Anonymous. Lack of 
medical and psychiatric diagnosis makes their 
procedure an empiric therapy with all the dangers 
of such a therapy in respect to ultimate success 
and wide medical acceptance. 


The Alcoholic Can Be Helped 


Still another belief that has inhabited the 
wide acceptance of alcoholism as a medical con- 
dition is that even after correct diagnosis has 
been made there is no specific treatment for the 
illness. There is, however, one common, one cen- 
tral feature. It is the essential conviction on the 
part of the alcoholic of the possibility of recovery. 
Antagonistic to this conviction is the often pes- 
simistic attitude of the physician and of the 
public based, as I have said, on social views and 
on the failures from misdirected therapy. There 
is little in our medical and social attitudes which 
gives the needed encouragement to the alcoholic 
toward the essential conviction that his is not a 
hopeless ailment. The establishment of clinics, 
information centers, and the wide dissemination 
of information on alcoholism will tend to remove 
this obstacle. 

Conviction of the possibility of recovery is, 
a I say, the first and essential step toward re- 
covery. The alcoholic will rarely recover under 
any treatment unless he believes he can recover 
and wants to recover. One might go even further 
and say that if he can be inspired to believe in 
tecovery, he will recover under almost any kind 
if treatment if his confidence is carried over to 
the treatment and identified with it. The major 
steps of medical treatment of alcoholism under 
ur present knowledge are physical rehabilita- 
tion, careful diagnosis, the inspiration of the 
tesire to recovery, the confidence that recovery 
$ possible, and then selection, at the necessary 
*onomic level, of a therapy which will be most 
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suited to the patient and will hold his respect. 

I shall enlarge on these points in a moment. 
I want first to digress on one of them which 
has caused some possible disparagement and to 
dispel, if I can, still further misconception. 

An eminent psychiatrist has recently empha- 
sized the necessity of the desire for help and the 
conviction of recovery as prerequisites to any 
successful therapy. He has then expanded upon 
his doubts as to the specificity of any particular 
method of therapy. He said: “It may be that 
whatever method is used, if the will is present, 
if the desire to be free of alcohol addiction has 
reached that point of burning desire which 
James called ‘conversion,’ it does not matter 
much whether benzedrine sulfate, which makes 
one feel good, or wine of ipecac, which makes 
one vomit, is utilized; it is of relatively little 
importance whether an exhorter does the trick 
by firing zeal through fear of God or the friendly 
greeter of Alcoholics Anonymous is the agent 
of reform. The alkaloid strychnine will work 
as well, and no better, than the hormone insulin. 
In other words, the essential of all these thera- 
peutic measures seems to be to enlist the co- 
operation of the patient, to galvanize his will, 
to bring about his conversion rather than to use 
any specific measure.” 

What this eminent psychiatrist is saying, if I 
might rephrase his words in those possibly blun- 
ter ones of a physiologist, is: the therapy of 
alcoholism is faith healing. The same, with equal 
bluntness, might be said of a good deal of psy- 
chotherapy. But even if it be true, I see no 
implications of belittlement. Physicians—and 
even the public—are prone to give a bad name 
to the whole conception of faith healing be- 
cause they have come to regard the term in dev- 
ogation from early and even modern misappli- 
cation of this therapy to somatic diseases. Cer- 
tainly the treatment of tuberculosis and broken 
legs by the laying on of hands and prayers de- 
serves derision. But I do not think derision 
should be inherent in the term “faith healing” 
when applied to the alteration of behavior habits. 
I doubt extremely whether faith has ever moved 
any mountains, but I know beyond doubt that it 
has moved and is moving whole nations of men 
into patterns of behavior, into habits for the 
maintenance of which they are willing to die. 

All that these statements signify is that there 
is at present no specific physical therapy for 
the behavior which we call alcoholism. The im- 
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portant fact is that under proper medical treat- 
ment a great many alcoholics can be helped to 
recovery and to full rehabilitation. And they are 
worth rehabilitating. 


Free Clinic Treatment 


Let me summarize very briefly the sort of 
medical treatment that is used in the free 
clinics which were established at New Haven 
and Hartford as pilot clinics prior to the exten- 
sion which is being attempted here and elsewhere 
under the National Committee for Education 
on Alcoholism. 
These clinics are for ambulatory alcoholics. 
The estimated cost of treatment is about $100 
per patient. The incidence of rehabilitation and 
recovery (and I shall expand on that theme 
later) is, for those who follow through the full 
period of treatment, nearly 80 percent. In estab- 
lishing the clinics the aid of many public-minded 
citizens was enlisted to help spread the idea 
that the alcoholic is an ill man, that there is hope 
of his recovery, and that there is an institution 
where he will be treated as an ill man deserves 
to be treated and where he can be given every 
medical assistance to recovery. The patient who 
comes in is given a thorough medical, social, 
and psychiatric examination. And immediately 
a thoroughly robust type of psychotherapy is 
commenced when needed not on the patient but 
on his environment. In the majority of instances 
the alcoholic patient is in a jam. He is threatened 
with the loss of his job; his wife is going to call 
the police if he comes home. Under such circum- 
stances the deliberate probings of psychiatric 
analysis are of little benefit. They may come 
later. Instead a psychiatric social worker goes 
to the home and discusses the problem with the 
alcoholic’s wife to carry to her the conviction 
that the husband is suffering from an ailment, 
that he is under medical care, and that her help 
is needed in the care. She is told much of the 
nature of alcoholism and of the alcoholic, and 
reminded that all alcoholics are children and 
that nagging—no matter what the provocation 
—drives men to drink. A similar visit is paid to 
the employer, and often to a judge of the court 
that has a decision pending on the alcoholic. 
The physical diagnosis points the way to 
physical rehabilitation. The social and psychia- 
tric diagnoses point the way to treatment of the 
alcoholism. These diagnoses are extensive and 
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exhaustive using every technique available. The 


treatment employs every facility of the clinic, 
the hospital, and the community at large and the 
excellent co-operation of the members of Aleo. 
holics Anonymous when needed. Something is 
done for the alcoholic and done intensively and 
persistently. And what is done is that which ex. 
perience has taught is best for that individual 
alcoholic. Above all, he is treated with respect 
and understanding—an understanding which he 
slyly appreciates—when his appointments in the 
first 3 weeks of therapy are spread to suit his 
work but at intervals of only a day or two. Inter- 
vals too short to permit him getting drunk and 
sobering up between visits. At all times there is 
implanted in the mind of the patient the fact 
that he can and will recover from his illness and 
that the whole staff of the clinic is working in his 
interest and confident in his recovery. But one 
of the main features in any recovery is the fact 
that there is a place willing to help the alcoholic 
recover from his alcoholism—a place to which 
he can turn and maintain his sensitive respect 
and be aided. 

You may say that aside from the physical 
and psychiatric diagnoses this is not a medical 
problem which I am describing. If so, then your 
views of what constitutes a medical problem 
are limited in the belief that medicine is concerned 
only with the repair of a damaged body. I say 
to the contrary that mind and body and environ- 
ment are all encompassed in the treatment of 
man as a whole. 


Conclusion 


Certainly, however broad or narrow your 
views, there is in respect to alcoholism still much 
pessimism. Part of this pessimism comes from 
the fact that an alcoholic is never cured. That is, 
he can never again use alcohol as a normal in- 
dividual. Alcoholism cannot be cured. But that 
statement is correct only if the physician and 
public will insist upon the same rigid definition 
of the word “cure” when applied to other dis- 
eases. There is no specific cure for alcoholism as 
there is for syphilis. Likewise, there is none for 
tuberculosis, rheumatism, and typhoid fever but 
this lack does not impose a corresponding pe 
simism as to possible recovery. The fact that 
there is no cure, in the strictest sense of the word, 
for these diseases does not deter the physicial 
from applying every measure which will give the 
greatest opportunity for recovery. We are prone 
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to forget that the tremendous advancement of 
medicine which arouses our enthusiasm has by 
no means taken all of the truth from the modest 
words, now 400 years old, of Paré, the surgeon: 
“I treated him; God healed him.” Or perhaps 


HEN criminology broke the fetters of its 

long internment under Lombroso and got 
from under his monotonous and stultifying ac- 
cent on physical stigmata and criminal predes- 
tination,a new era of criminology was born. This 
ushered in the era of psychology and psychiatry 
under which we are now operating. Freed of Lom- 
broso, we have, nevertheless, carried over into 
this period of comparative enlightenment, one of 
his greatest defects ; a naive compulsion to explain 
away by a single factor that bewildering aggre- 
gation of dynamism which we call crime. From 
time to time, various psychiatric entities have 
been trotted forth with exaltation and the claim 
“Eureka! here we have it at last, the real cause 
of crime!” 


Attempts to Explain Crime 


Thus, not so long ago, epilepsy was groomed 
as the basic explanation for much of the criminal 
conduct. We wrote of the role played by psychic 
epilepsy and the vagaries of misconduct traced 
to epileptic equivalents. However, today honest 
statistics explode this theory. The last vestiges 
of this explanation were dispelled by the facts 
brought to light through the readings of the 
electroencephalograph. 

At one time we operated under the fetish of 
brain localizations and so in turn a “dream cen- 
ter” and “sleep center” were thought up. If 
these, why not a “crime center,” awaiting only 
a skilled surgeon’s scalpel for extirpation and 
cure? These views were held until a newer 
brain physiology came along to soft pedal the 
concept of localization and to establish the fact 
that the brain, like the other organs, tends to 
function as a whole. Every now and then, we 
have a recrudescense of this surgical approach 
‘o the problems of crime. Witness the present 
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Alcoholism and Crime 


By DAVID B. ROTMAN, M.D. 
Director, Psychiatric Institute, The Municipal Court of Chicago 


the physician of today might prefer to say it im- 
personally but with equal medical humility and 


. understanding: “He got well under treatment.” 


The alcoholic will get well under treatment— 
and the first step is to make treatment available. 


vogue of lobotomies and lobectomies, and the 
fact that today, in certain centers, prisoners are 
being subjected to this form of treatment. 

And then of course, there was the dementia 
praecox wave of just two decades ago. For a time 
it did seem that in schizophrenia an explanation 
for much antisocial conduct could be found. Sure, 
in schizophrenia there is a crime, but the crime 
is directed against the self rather than society. 
The ravages of this type of hostility are turned 
inward. We have come to know this mechanism 
as the depersonalization process. We must grant 
the fact that the ideas of persecution in the par- 
anoid type of schizophrenia may lead to violent 
antisocial conduct and that occasionally the im- 
pulsiveness of the catatonic state may bring 
about an antisocial act requiring a court hear- 
ing. In spite of this, schizophrenia definitely can 
be minimized as a salient factor in the crime 
picture. The Municipal Court of Chicago has 
the widest range of jurisdiction of any court in 
the United States. It ministers to a diversified 
spread of antisocial conduct ranging from in- 
nocuous disorderly charges through misdemean- 
ors and felonies. In the Psychiatric Institute, 
from the years 1936 through 1946, a total of 
29,736 individuals were referred for psychiatric 
examination. Of these, 3,108, or 10.5 percent, 
were found to be suffering from schizophrenia. 

And then there was feeble-mindedness. With 
the advent of psychometry and the advance of 
the I.Q. concept, the early workers claimed that 
feeble-mindedness was the real culprit in the 
crime situation. Statistical correlations between 
mental deficiency and crime ran as high as 80 to 
85 percent. For the last 10 years, here in Chicago, 
and in our Institute, only 2 to 3 percent of our 
cases proved to be mentally retarded to the 
degree that justifies institutional care. Dr. Roy 
Barrick, State Criminologist of the State of 
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Illinois, informs us that in the prison population 
of Stateville (Joliet), 4.8 percent of the prison 
population is feeble-minded. Today, it is general- 
ly held that the intelligence distribution in prison 
populations is practically identical with that of 
the community which it serves. 

At one time, drug addiction held the spotlight 
in the crime situation. To the havoc of frank 
narcotics were added the damages of marijuana. 
The strict enforcement of the Harrison Narcotic 
Act, and the better facilities for treatment of- 
fered the drug addict in the Federal hospitals, 
undoubtedly has improved the drug addiction 
situation without materially affecting the total 
picture of our crime structure. Today, in our 
Institute, months may go by without a singie 
case of drug addiction. 


Alcoholism and Crime 


And now it is alcohol. Alcoholism as a major 
cause of criminal conduct is being advanced 
everywhere. These opinions are not confined to 
the propaganda literature of those who are in- 
terested in the return of prohibition. It is true 
that the “drys” are very active in presenting 
their information about alcohol and crime and 
that they have shifted their focus of attention 
from the relationship of alcoholism to insanity 
to the relationship of alcoholism to crime; i.e., 
from the state hospitals to prisons and jails. 
they are utilizing this great propaganda poten- 
tiality to advantage because of the mounting 
public concern over delinquency. They are hop- 
ing to use the crime situation as their base of 
operation for the return of prohibition. 

But as scientists, we must explore the relation- 
ship of alcoholism to crime as dispassionately 
and objectively as possible. We must, first of all, 
recognize that the problem of alcoholism itself 
presents a baffling complexity and that our best 
studies based on psychological tests, including 
the projective techniques and the results of 
studies by electroencephalograph research, had 
brought us to the inevitable conclusion that 
there is no such thing as a unitary alcoholic 
personality. The pathological drinker repre- 
sents a potpourri of psychiatric entities. Rarely 
is alcoholism a primary problem. Alcoholism is 
usually symptomatic of an underlying severe 
neurosis or marked schizoid defect in the per- 
sonality of a constitutional -syntonic diathesis. 

There are more false conceptions of alcoholism 
current today than anything else that holds the 
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public attention. There are exaggerations and 
misrepresentations in both directions. Statis. 
tics about alcoholism are at times ludicrous; for 


‘example, The Bureau of Vital Statistics for the 


Chicago Board of Health, states that for the 
year 1946, only 3 out of 37,281 deaths could be 
attributed to alcohol and the coroner of Cook 
County (which includes Chicago) states that 
for the same year 5 deaths could be attributed 
to alcohol. This simply means that because of 
social prudery and economic reasons (insurance, 
etc.) alcoholism is not properly reported as a 
cause of death. On the other hand, alcoholism 
in the court trial situation is wantonly advanced 
in mitigation of the offense by the defendant, 
his family, his friends, and his counsel, and is 
extravagantly set forth as an explanation for 
that period of alleged clouding of consciousness 
that conveniently covers the time of the alleged 
criminal act. As a legal coup, this subterfuge is 
perhaps fairly successful, but from a stand- 
point of scientific truth, it represents a gross 
exaggeration. Generally speaking, it is accepted 
that alcohol, by acting on the cerebral cortex, 
depresses the higher functions of the brain, 
paralyzes inhibitions and releases a sort of 
pseudo-stimulation. It is easily understandable 
that by so doing it can release a type of behav- 
ior that is antisocial. 


Undoubtedly, there is a wide variation in any 
individual’s susceptibility to alcohol. Especially 
as to the “threshold of resistance” to the release 
of untoward activities. There is one type of in- 
dividual, all investigators are agreed, in whom 
this threshold of resistance is extremely low. We 
have come to know this type under the name 
of the psychopathic personality. It is in the 
peculiar vulnerability of this group to it that 
alcoholism and crime converge in a most dra- 
matic and malignant manner. It is especially 
manifested in them by the living out of their 
antisocial nature of aggressiveness and in pat- 
terns of abnormal sexual conduct. A major part 
of the pseudo-stimulation in these individuals 
is a false stimulation of the libido. Hence, the 
unquestioned close relationship between acute 
alcoholic indulgence and the overtness of the 
sexual psychopathies, especially in the lower 
categories such as indecent exposure, indecent 
liberties, and voyeurism. 

Chronic alcoholism, if allowed to run its 
course, ultimately leads to delusions of infidelity. 
Not infrequently, “crimes of passion” directed 
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against sex partners (legal or otherwise) are 
predicated on delusions of infidelity and result 
in tragic homicidal assaults. These acts have as 
their dynamic basis latent ideas of infidelity 
which are whipped into a white flame of aggres- 
sion by acute alcoholic exacerbations. Such se- 
quelae of chronic alcoholism must be recognized 
for what they are, a serious tie-up between 
alcohol and crime. 

In this laboratory, for the last 10 years, alco- 
hol has led all the others as a single diagnostic 
group. Of the 29,756 cases referred to us from 


HE explanation of behavior—the tracing of 

acts back to the conditions from which they 
arise—is always a precarious process; we know 
too little of the complex factors that play a part 
in what we witness on the human level. Errors 
and incomplete analyses will necessarily be the 
rule until an enlightened future will know more 
of man and of the conditions that shape his 
conduct. 

Nevertheless, after this has been conceded, 
it still remains a central task for all who must 
deal with concrete human acts to place such acts 
within the most acceptable pattern of interre- 
lationships; the whole situation in which the acts 
occur will need to be surveyed and many factors 
will need to be weighed. Sound procedures must 
be followed and pitfalls in interpretation avoided. 
It is the problem of the present discussion to 
point out one of the many fallacies that fre- 
quently enters into social theories and that falsi- 
fies the conclusions that are drawn. 


Fallacies Underlying Explanation of Behavior 


The fallacy under consideration appears in 
two correlative forms. The first is that of ex- 
plaining the behavior of a group as a consequence 
of the influence of one or more individuals who 
are said to mould the behavior of the entire group. 
Thus retired farmers are held responsible for 
the backward conditions of the village in which 
they live, military leaders are said to make our 
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1936 to 1946 inclusive, 7,184, or 23.7 percent 
fall into the category of alcoholism. Such a 
statistical preponderance merits a closer study 
of the problem before any generalization can be 
deduced. It leads us to this very definite view- 
point, that in the future the diagnosis of alcohol- 
ism, in a court situation, must be followed by a 
closer and more rigid study of the case history 
so that the more fundamental psychiatric con- 
ditions underlying the alcoholism can be bet- 
ter understood. 


wars, politicians to destroy democratic processes 
and to introduce graft, and profiteers to pollute 
our economic system. In the second form of the 
fallacy the central influence in behavior is de- 
scribed as operating in the reverse order. Ac- 
cording to this view the behavior of individuals 
is accounted for not in terms of their own basic 
character but as the consequence of the influence 
exerted by the society of which they are a part; 
the individual, presumably of upright character, 
will become lawless in a lawless group, the slum 
makes the good boy a delinquent, churches create 
the moral tone which individuals subsequently 
assimilate, taverns make drunkards, and so on. 

Before continuing the discussion, let it be said 
emphatically that there are many situations for 
which this description is correct; it is not true of 
all, however. Our present concern is to point 
out the fallacy in the interpretation in which the 
indicated relationships do not hold. 

The error in both forms of the fallacy grows 
out of the view that the individual and the so- 
ciety of which he is a part are separate and 
distinct; on this incorrect basis either may be 
regarded as the source of the character of the 
other. Only when this wrong assumption is made 
can we ascribe the static conditions of a village 
to its rural inhabitants, the exorbitant prices 
to profiteers, war to military men, and graft to 
politicians. Similarly, incorrect premises must be 
introduced to shift the blame for drunkenness 
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to taverns or the delinquency of children to slums. 
Such views are correct for some situations; for 
other situations the interpretation is altogether 
too simple and tends to direct the attention 
away from the basic relationships. 


When Are Interpretations of Behavior Valid? 


Interpretations of behavior which oppose the 
group and the individual members of the group 
are acceptable only for the restricted range of ac- 
tivity to which reference will be made below. For 
human behavior in general, the separation of the 
individual and his group is wrong and leads to 
irreconcilable conclusions. Charles Horton Cooley 
in several volumes published near the turn of the 
century pointed out the true relationship between 
the individual and his society: the two are a 
single fact; neither exists without the other or 
prior to the other; basically, the two are aspects 
of the same reality— a human event; each repre- 
sents a medium in which this human situation 
can be described. Since the two are one and the 
same actuality, neither can influence the other; 
to separate them in any theory destroys the 
essence of both concepts, and any reasoning that 
attempts to make the character of either operate 
as the cause of the other—except in the limited 
area to which reference has been made—can 
never hope to reveal the actual facts that interact. 

This brief exposition may appear abstract 
but viewed in concrete situations the concept of 
the unitary character of the individual and his 
group is quite simple. The small minority of 
farmers, for example, who seem to retard the 
development of a community really represent 
in a fundamental way the views and convictions 
of the total group in which they live; they move 
into a village that opposes high taxes, that does 
not plan an expensive educational system, and 
that in general harbors their opposition to prog- 
ress; the nonfarmer, in other words, represents 
attitudes and outlooks that are congenial to the 
farmers, and this fact, rather than the static 
character of the new citizens, underlies the back- 
wardness of the community. Similarly, the popu- 
lace is generally favorable to the appeal for war, 
for the favoritism that grows out of the graft 
of dishonest politicians, and for the benefits that 
accrue to many from high prices. 

The fallacy of the view that sees character- 
istics in the group that are not in the individual 
members is apparent also in the theory that the 
character of the individual is determined and 
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shaped by his group. An outsider coming under 
the influence of a new group may, of course, take 
over the established habits and outlooks which 
he meets. Ordinarily, however, each responsible 
individual represents in his own life the corpor. 
ate expression of his society; the lawless group 
invites members who are insensitive to the im- 
portance of legalized practices as slums gather 
families with propensities for delinquency; the 
moral fiber in individuals and their groups tends 
to be identical. In other words, the individual 
who appears to have been moulded by the group 
may in reality have contributed to the sentiments 
expressed by the group. 


The Individual and His Society in 
Most Cases Are Identical 


The theory that the individual and his socie- 
ty are identical gains substance when viewed 
in life situations. In the long run a community 
with poor schools has a preponderance of citizens 
who prefer such schools, and all citizens in their 
total expression represent this view ; when teach- 
ers are indulgent the parents do not want ex- 
acting standards enforced and the teachers 
themselves accept this attitude. Delinquency oc- 
curs in societies which do not provide the proper 
conditions for normal development, and—in 
terms of individual citizens—in which parents 
are uninformed about and indifferent to the 
basic needs of growing children. The American 
growth in crime rests in part on the fact that 
men and women in responsible places are more 
concerned about minor matters than about a 
law-abiding nation. Fundamentally a society is 
a living whole with members who, in their in- 
dividual lives, reflect this whole. John Dewey in 
The Public and Its Problems develops the thesis 
that society must be viewed as a structure, as 
an integrated form, rather than as humanity in 
the mass. The social character of individuals 
corresponds at every point with this structure 
of society. 


When Individual and His Society 
Do Not Correspond 


Brief reference must be made to the areas il 
which the person and his society do not corre 
spond; in these fields the identity of person and 
society does not hold, and at times either may 
influence the other. Two such areas should be 
recognized. The first is that arising from the 
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interpenetration of two groups; missionaries 
often remake the social structure of the soci- 
eties they serve. The influence of society on in- 
dividuals is seen when the constant pressure of 
an established order dominates the development 
of new members. 

The second area in which the relationship be- 
tween the individual and society is broken is that 
of exceptional persons, particularly neurotics 
and psychotics, living in a society of ordinary 
individuals; in such instances the correct analysis 
of the behavior of the individual depends only 
incidentally on the pattern of the society. With 
abnormal behavior, which is not represented 
directly in the group, must be included such 
deficiencies as low intelligence and the rather 
poorly defined areas of “constitutional defi- 
ciencies” ; in these the hereditary factor appears 
to predominate and the nature of the society is 
secondary. 

The line between such unique and abnormal 
forms of behavior, which lie outside of the social 
structure, and the behavior in which the indi- 
vidual and the society are identical, is not sharp- 
ly drawn, Psychotic behavior, for example, may 
be dominantly the product of group conditions 
even if the social structure does not contribute 
to it directly ; the frustrations and the conflicting 
interests from which abnormal behavior devel- 
ops lie definitely in our social fabric. Again, the 
prejudice against classes and races manifested 
by many individuals is normally identical with 
the discriminatory patterns of the society in 
which the individuals live; suicide also, which 
appears definitely abnormal and individualistic, 
is represented in the group by its indifference 
to persons who fail and who lead lonely lives. 
Ernest R. Mowrer in an important volume, 
Disorganization: Personal and Social, surveys 
the social scene for the sources of behavior that 


HE student of the personality 
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. . . finds that his subject stretches 

out beyond the limits of the present into all of the past and that the 
here is nothing but a marked-off portion of the there. To understand the 
personality, it is not enough to be a psychiatrist; one must be historian 
and sociologist as well. If the ever-present, ever-growing, ever-controlling 
unconscious makes the individual one with his past, so do the psycho- 
motor tensions and the “mechanical” forces of sociological influences 
make him one with his total environment. 


—JAMES S. PLANT, M.D., in Personality and the Cultural Pattern 
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are not derived directly from the pattern of 
society. 


Any Remedial Program Must Consider Both 
Individual and His Society 


A closing statement on the practical bearing 
of the type of analysis here represented on re- 
medial programs may serve to clarify the con- 
cept under consideration. If the individual and 
his society in their basic expression are one and 
the same reality, no corrective measures with 
the individuals alone or separately with the 
group structure as represented in laws and in- 
stitutions will suffice. Hach needs to be modified 
in relation to the other, and both must be given 
full consideration in the program. Both the in- 
dividual and his society need to be developed 
together and in closest harmony. Concretely, a 
child must be trained to express the proper at- 
titudes, say, to alien races, and at the same time 


the group practices must be modified to provide 


for the full expression of such attitudes. The 
harmony of the two must be maintained at all 
points. 

It is important to note the emphasis that is 
placed in our day on measures for social advance 
that neglect to establish a working harmony be- 
tween the individual and the social structure; 
at times we witness the stress on the reformation 
of the individuals and on other occasions social) 
practices are regulated, as with prohibition, 
without regard to the part that men will play in 
the arrangement. In the light of the concept 
here considered, a social and moral order estab- 
lished within a society and the training of in- 
dividuals to the complete acceptance of this 
order is the minimum essential in every reme- 
dial program. At this point it is impossible to do 
more than suggest this as the optimum procedure. 
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HE problem of rural crime control looms up 
against the background of two very realistic 
trends. One of these is the hopeless inadequacy 
of the machinery for crime control and the ad- 
ministration of justice in rural areas, which we 
inherited in large measure from England, to 
cope with present crime conditions in rural areas. 
Another is the growing complexity of rural areas 
along lines which not only encourage new causes 
of delinquency and criminality but also which 
increase the volume and widen the scope of rural 
crime. These same trends increase the difficulties 
of the apprehension of the criminal element. 
Due to the inadequacy of records, the picture 
of the volume of criminalis; and the nature of 
it in rural areas is only partial and segmental: 
That is, from data on commitments and in in- 
stances of the more serious offenses brought to 
trial, especially adult offenses, one is able to 
put together only a partial picture of crime con- 
ditions. Even the data we have show a high 
rate of crimes of violence, manslaughter, mur- 
der, rape, and assault in rural areas, whereas 
crimes against property are generally lower.! 
What should concern us more than the volume 
of the data is the inadequacy of the data to give 
anything like a complete picture of crime condi- 
tions in rural regions. We also face the fact that 
the automobile and aeroplane now exist to speed 
the criminal element of the larger urban com- 
munities into the towns, villages, and country- 
side of the nation when the heat is put on them 
in the cities. Our national rural areas are grow- 
ing greatly in economic diversity so that more 
crimes against property and involving property 
may be expected both from native and transient 
criminal elements. The fact that the institutions 
of rural communities such as the family, church, 
school, and kinship group, continue to show a 
rapid decline in the social control of behavior 
of their young people and their adults, once so 
strongly exerted, is a concern of all who have 


1. See Burrows, Charles N., “Criminal Statistics in Iowa,” (1849- 
1927), University of Iowa Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. 9, 
No. 2, 1929. Vold, George B., “Crime in City and Country Areas,” 
The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, 217-38-45, September, 1941. von Hentig, Hans, Crime: 
Causes and Conditions, New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 


2. See the excellent work by Bruce Smith on Police Systems in 
the United States, New York, Harper & Brothers, 1940, or his Rural 
Crime Control, New York. Institute of Public Administration, Col- 
umbia University, 1933. 


Trends in Rural Crime Control 


By WILLIAM E. CoLE, PH.D, 
Head, Department of Sociology, University of Tennessee 


an interest in rural welfare, Added to this is the 
scarcity of planned programs, such as recrea. 
tion programs, in rural regions designed to di. 
rect and redirect the behavior of rural youth 
into wholesome channels. 

Against this background, what is being done 
and what is in prospect for rural crime con- 
trol? We shall devote our attention to this point 
rather than to rehash again the inadequacies of 
the sheriff’s office, the rural constable, or the 
justice of the peace, The record on these inade- 
quacies is clear—and, on the whole, unfavorable? 


1. Professionalizing and Modernizing Crime 
Control Techniques and Procedures in Local 
Units of Government.—While many people ques- 
tion whether it is possible to obtain anything 
like adequate control of rural crime through in- 
provements in the sheriff’s office and through 
revamping -the efficiency of the constable and 
the town and village police, some worthy accom- 
plishments have been made in the instance of 
the sheriff’s office and town and village police. 

The tendency to abolish fee systems, and to 
place the remuneration of the sheriff and his 
deputies on a fixed salary basis, and the opera- 
tions of the jail or penal farm on a budget basis, 
is showing results in the removal of the sheriff's 
office from local politics and causing it to assume 
an element of professionalism. The uniforming 
of the sheriff and his deputies and the trend 
toward specialized functions within his staff— 
the most notable example being the county high- 
way patrol—the installation of radio, finger- 
printing, and photographing, and other crime 
apprehension and detection equipment, and 
greater tendency of the sheriff’s office to co- 
operate with other police jurisdictions, espe- 
cially state police and police of large urban cer- 
ters, are injecting a degree of competency in 
this office which is not altogether disheartening, 
although it is far short of what it should be. 

The efficiency of the sheriff and his deputies 
is frequently impaired by the inefficiencies and 
sometimes the unscrupulousness of local juris- 
prudence, especially the jurisprudence of the 
justice of the peace courts. Perhaps the most 
notable trend in remedying the efficiency of the 
local system of justice is the establishment of 
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general sessions courts to replace the justice of 
the peace courts. It is fairly evident that local 
crime control officers can only function effective- 
ly if the courts before which arrests are brought 
are honest and efficient. This holds true not only 
of courts of first hearing but also the courts of 
second hearing and appeal. 

There is little hope in the record to date that 
indicates that the office of constable is being or 
will be rehabilitated or redirected to the point 
where it will become an effective law-enforce- 
ment office. Rather, the trend is toward confining 
the functions of the constable to a few miscel- 
laneous civil matters and transferring his law- 
enforcement functions into other more func- 
tional and more efficient hands. 

The small town and village police will remain, 
no doubt, as law-enforcement officers for a long 
time—perhaps permanently. They may in time 
be limited in function or may be replaced through 
the decentralization of state police officers. Train- 
ing courses for such officers, and their co-oper- 
ation with regional Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation offices, with state police, with the sheriff’s 
ifice, and with the police systems of larger 
tities are current trends in the improvement of 
the police in town and village. The Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation has done a great deal in 
training local police officials who, in turn, return 
to their communities as teachers of other local 
police officers. Perhaps in time we will have the 
development of state departments of justice 
which can carry on such training. 


2. The State Police-—One of the most impor- 
tant trends toward effective rural crime control 
has been toward state police and state trooper 
systems. Beginning with the formation of the 
Texas and Arizona Rangers, the Massachusetts 
District Police, and the well-known Pennsyl- 
Vania Constabulary, state police systems have 
had rather rapid growth. While the develop- 
ment of state highway patrols has been more 
tapid than generalized state police systems, the 
present trend is in two directions: first, toward 
the extension of the police powers of highway 
controls, and the other in the direction of com- 
prehensive state police forces whose obligations 
cover a wide range of penal offenses. 

Unfortunately, many highway patrol systems 
ind some more comprehensive state police forces 
have had difficulty in freeing themselves from 
the snares of political patronage to a point where 
the selection of personnel is done through a 
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carefully directed merit program and security 
of tenure determined on the basis of the quali- 
fications and record of the police officer rather 
than on the dictates of the representatives of the 
political party in power. Some state police forces 
have been handicapped by the fact that the state 
has made them responsible for performing a 
great many miscellaneous civil functions for the 
state, such as privilege license inspection and 
inspection of weights and measures. These civil 
duties require a great deal of the time of the 
police officers, are not a part of their profession, 
and handicap generally their law-enforcement 
activities. 

There is a distinct trend, as centralized as it 
may be, toward a comprehensive state police 
system which should, when jt is completely 
developed, make the sheriff’s office more of a 
civil office and replace many of the functions 
which the sheriff now performs as well as per- 
haps replace some of the functions performed 
by village and small town police. 

The state police officers find their functions 
very often handicapped by dishonesty and poor 
performance in the rural courts. This sometimes 
arises out of jealousy between the state officers 
and local officers, but a great deal of it comes 
from the pseudo-political type of jurisprudence 
found in many rural areas. As a result we can- 
not stress too strongly the need not only for im- 
proving the machinery for justice in the rural 
regions, if the police officer is to reach his highest 
degree of effectiveness, but also in many of the 
states, as has been’ pointed out elsewhere in this 
paper, for state departments of justice on a 
state level to give general over-all supervision, 
direction, co-ordination, standardization, and 
study to the state’s legal machinery, as well as 
the state’s law-enforcement activities. 


3. Juvenile Crime Prevention and Control in 
Rural Regions.—As bad as it may be, the crime 
control machinery for the prevention of adult 
crime is much better in rural areas than the 
machinery for the prevention of juvenile crime. 
Although in increased numbers juvenile courts 
with special judges for the hearing of juvenile 
cases are being established in rural areas to 
replace the juvenile dockets held by circuit and 
county court judges, very often this work is 
going forward without adequate funds and with 
persons of untrained and, sometimes, unsympa- 
thetic interests and abilities in charge of the 
work. However, there is this to be said for these 
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attempts: they constitute recognition of the fact 
that the juvenile problem is different from that 
of the adult offender and that differentiated 
facilities and treatment procedures should be 
set up for the handling of juvenile offenders. 

Considerable progress has been made by com- 
bining the efforts of county, town, and city in the 
development of a juvenile court system. Such 
a unit of jurisdiction is usually large enough to 
provide a special judge and one or more proba- 
tion workers to work with the judge, although 
in instances the juvenile work is combined with 
domestic relations. In the more sparsely popu- 
lated rural regions, we shall in time perhaps 
come to a type of circuit juvenile court service 
covering a region and similar to that which we 
now have in the circuit courts, or perhaps to a 
regional juvenile court judge who will serve an 
area not unlike that served by federal district 
judges and who will perhaps be a state employee. 
Such regional jurisdictions would again have a 
volume of cases which would warrant adequate 
investigation and adequate probation and parole 
service. Such circuit and district judges would 
be handicapped in not having the local knowledge 
which comes from living in a specific community 
which is valuable in the disposition and treat- 
ment of juvenile offenders but much informa- 
tion pertinent to cases could be supplied by an 
adequate investigating staff. 

There is great need for training courses for 
county court judges and circuit court judges 
who hear juvenile cases and also for law-enforce- 
ment officers ranging all the way from state 
patrolmen to the local constable, to impress upon 
them the causes of juvenile offenses and what 
may be done toward the adequate treatment and 
prevention of juvenile offenders. Along with this 
must go an adequate probation service if juve- 
nile offenders are to be rehabilitated outside of 
institutions of correction. It is unnecessary to 
say that most juvenile offenders may receive 
adequate treatment under proper probation and 
parole jurisdiction. Neither parole nor proba- 
tion is a substitute for the numerous ways, such 
as community planning or co-ordinating councils, 
for bringing together the talent and organiza- 
tional power which exist in many communities 


and bringing them to bear upon the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency in local communities. 


4. More Adequate Probation and Parole Serv. 
ices.—One of the most serious gaps in crime 
control in rural areas is the lack of adequate 
probation and parole services. Some progress 
is being made through the authorization of county 
parole and probation officers by state legislation, 
However, again the question of quality of parole 
and probation officers in rural areas looms as 
a large problem. There is considerable evidence 
that the problem can be met best through the es. 
tablishment of a state parole and probation service 
operating through regional offices which, in 
turn, reach all of the local units of government. 
Not only does the state thus save a great deal 
of money which it would otherwise spend on the 
institutionalizing of offenders, but the offenders 
themselves and society generally profit from the 
high degree of rehabilitation which comes 
through adequate parole and probation super- 
vision. The fact is that there is little that can 
be done in the way of institutional treatment of 
prisoners unless there is an adequate parole 
system to supervise the offenders after they are 
released from prison. Such services constitute 
only one of the many things that are necessary 
if states are to have adequate treatment facilities 
for adult and juvenile offenders. While some 
rural regions are doing something on a voluntary 
basis in the way of parole and probation work, 
the time is long past when any unit of govern- 
ment should depend on voluntary parole and 
probation systems to handle its offenders. 


Conclusion 


The conditions aggravating the crime situa- 
tion in rural regions are growing more complex. 
This complexity is increasing much more rapid- 
ly than is the machinery for dealing with the 
problem. Not only new activities and improved 
personnel, but more marked innovations in crime 
control and prevention than are evidenced in 
most communities at the present are necessary 
if rural regions are to escape the financial and 
human cost of increased criminality, and if 
those natural conditions favorable to a low crime 
rate in rural communities are to be fully utilized. 
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ONSTRUCTIVELY formulated recreation- 
al programs are receiving new impetus as an 
efective administrative measure in the custody 
and treatment of the incarcerated offender 
groups of our correctional institutions. Recrea- 
tion, if intelligently developed to appeal actively 
to the diversified interests of the many and not 
the few, can meet advantageously many funda- 
mental needs of the institution and of the men 
confined therein. This is especially true in rela- 
tion to the youthful and more impressionable 
offenders of our correctional institutions. 

The basic aim of our modern peno-correctional 
training programs is to render offenders less 
criminalistic following confinement than before. 
With this goal in mind, it must be remembered 
that criminal expression is not something de- 
tached from a person’s other attitudes and ac- 
tivities, nor an isolated behavior phenomenon, 
and that any attempts at rehabilitation cannot 
ignore these other intertwined aspects of person- 
ality and character. Thus, we cannot ignore im- 
proving the habits of recreational expression or 
introducing the offender to wholesome means of 
self-expression any more than we can ignore 
improving his occupational skills, habits of work 
industry, educational level, and attitudes gen- 
erally. One of the many indices of a successful 
correctional training program, then, must be the 
propensity on the part of the offenders confined 


therein for the more constructive use of leisure 
time. 


The Role of Recreation in Rehabilitation 


Why, as a rehabilitative agency, is there an 
increased emphasis today upon recreation? 

First, leisure time is equally as important 
and potent a factor in the character formation 
of individuals in a correctional institution as it 
is in outside life. If wholesome recreation is not 
available to the inmate in an approved form, he 
Will surely seek it in a less desirable form. It is 
logical to conclude that if constructive recrea- 
tional programs are preventive and corrective 
in the preinstitutional stage, they will be equally 
" on the institutional level. 


Recreation in Correctional Institutions 


By EDMUND R. EAST 
Technical Assistant to the Commanding Officer 
United States Naval Disciplinary Barracks, Portsmouth, N. H. 
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Secondly, the intelligent use of recreation is 
an effective administrative means of decreasing 
institutional disciplinary problems and raising 
the general morale of the inmate body. The of- 
fenders committed to a correctional institution 
or any penal establishment are, primarily, in- 
voluntary members of this community, confined 
at the direction of the courts against their will. 
They have no interest in remaining confined in 
a nonappealing, regimented environment that is 
unnatural to their previous mode of life. For 
them there is need, administratively, of a pro- 
gram to aid in their adjustment in which recrea- 
tion must play an important role. Recreation 
offers an administratively controlled medium 
for self-expression, for the alleviation of pent- 
up emotions and sex urges, and an acceptable 
manner for the exhaustion of surplus energy 
which otherwise might become manifest in dis- 
ciplinary infractions. Idleness makes for brood- 
ing, depressed and tense minds, and breeds rest- 
lessness, discontent, and open rebellion. An 
efficiently operated institution is one wherein 
the greatest number of inmates for the longest 
possible periods are continually and acceptably 
occupied. Naturally, recreation contributes to 
better physical health; it contributes also to 
better mental health and also has custodial value 
in that it constitutes a privilege that can be re- 
moved for violation of the rules of the institution. 
In its contribution to morale, recreation offers 
a release from the gloom, monotony, repetition. 
and morbidity of ordinary institutiona} experi- 
ences through its activities to occupy their minds 
and attract their interest. 

Thirdly, among the more noticeable social 
trends of recent years, to which we have but 
lately given cognizance, is the ever-increasing 
abundance of leisure time made available to us. 
Obviously, ignorance of how such leisure time 
shall be employed often leads to illegitimate ac- 
tivity as the case histories of committed offenders 
frequently show. In this regard, the building of 
constructive habits of recreation within the 
youthful and impressionable inmates is an im- 
portant function of our correctional institutions. 
To many youthful offenders we have known, 
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institutional recreation offers them their first 
introduction to the constructive use of leisure 
time and to the “rules of the game”; i.e., good 
sportsmanship and fair play, attributes at the 
opposite pole from criminal attitudes. Certainly 
offenders will have been benefited in this regard 
far more through their participation in super- 
vised recreational activities than if they had been 
merely permitted, as in the not-too-remote past, 
to languish in relative idleness at the close of 
the formal working periods and to suffer thereby 
its many concomitant evils. 

Lastly, recreation offers, also, an excellent 
medium for the development of a constructive 
social feeling and for the emotional education 
of the individual participants. To repeat an ob- 
servation, it is quite apparent from correctional 
case histories that a large proportion of our 
commitments, for varying reasons of circum- 
stance, have not heretofore engaged extensively 
in wholesome group activities. They have not 
acquired social techniques of succesful living. 
They have not yet learned how to live harmoni- 
ously with others as one of a large group of 
differing individuals. Through their participa- 
tion in constructive recreational activities, in- 
dividuals would—in many instances for the first 
time—become more sensitive to the demands of 
others and develop a comprehension of the in- 
terests and values of others, reflecting highly 
diversified backgrounds, viewpoints, and experi- 
ences. It is admitted that many associations, in 
themselves, formed in correctional institutions 
are not in the best interests of society. However, 
through extensive and stimulating recreational 
activities, the opportunity would be provided 
each individual participant to acquire a con- 
structive social feeling—a regard for others and 
the discipline a group can exercise over the in- 
dividual—which can be of definite social value. 
It can benefit society by instilling within the 
individual returned to it a stronger propensity to 
conform with the social expectations of the 
group and a more wholehearted desire to partic- 
ipate in concerted, wholesome activities. 


Requirements for Constructive Recreation 


An institutional recreation program must, 
primarily, appeal to the maximum number of 
inmates in the maximum number of ways. A 
usual failure evidenced in institutions is the 
limiting of recreation to formal games only, with 
few participants and many spectators. A con- 
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structive program must be sufficiently extensive 
and diversified to include also the physically unfit, 
the aesthetically inclined, and athletically un. 
trained, the older and less active individuals, 
all of whom should be provided opportunity to 
express themselves in a manner acceptable and 
interesting to themselves. The same need for 
mental relaxation, for self-expression and social 
recognition, for mental equilibrium in the im. 


An 
personal atmosphere of institutional regimenta- tin 
tion, routine, and confinement, is common to all; § ¢h, 


this need is even more emphasized, possibly, 
among those ordinarily not able to participate 
actively in formal game exercises. 

The second requisite for a constructive insti- 
tutional recreation program is that it must be 
attractive to the inmates. It must be predicated 
upon the variety of recreational interests and 
talents actually found among the delinquents in 
order that they can be stimulated to participate; 
it must not encompass activities considered best 
for their welfare and yet unnatural, uninterest- 
ing, limited, and nonstimulating in their appeal. 
Only in this manner will there be sufficient stim- 
ulation for inmates to elicit more than fleeting, 


token interest and participation. It is often the § ™ 
fault of well-meaning administrators to forget du 
that their charges are used to exciting, sophisti- for 
cated endeavors and must be considered accord- § "! 
ingly. They have unrealistically tried to enforce § 4 ' 
their participation in activities in which, they § ™ 
feel, the inmate should take part, but which are the 
not designed to satisfy their present interests fel 
and talents. It is a cardinal principle of human§ | 
behavior, which must not be forgotten, that ref- § 
ormation comes only from within, from a self- § *" 
interest and stimulation to participate in con- § ?° 
structive activities and to receive its advantages f fe 
in so doing. me 

A third requisite arises in the obvious need § 
for the most adequate equipment and trained cal 
personnel possible under the physical circum- § ‘® 
stances of each institution. In the past, there has § !* 
been less difficulty for administrators to effect § °8 
appropriations for the easily recognized physical § )" 
measures and programs designed for custodial 


security than for such a program as recreation, 
despite its disciplinary advantages. Administra- 
tors have been prone to permit themselves to be 
guided by the layman’s conception of what 's 
needed in institutional management and by pub- 
lic antipathy toward so-called pampering of 
prisoners. A constructive recreational program, 
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adequately staffed and equipped, cannot be re- 
garded as the pampering of prisoners; rather, 
it must be considered, as herein described, a 
sensible, practical, and progressive medium for 
well-ordered and effective institutional adminis- 
tration. The potent forces of recreation for effec- 
tive administration and, in turn, for the setting 
of a sorely-needed and easily-gauged institutional 
atmosphere of cheerfulness, hope, and rehabili- 
tation must not be disregarded nor compromised. 
American people always have believed in recrea- 
tion and its socially wholesome influence upon 
their youth and it should not be necessary to 
justify it in a correctional institution housing 
youthful and impressionable offenders. We must 
not forget that the youthful delinquents of today 
ean become the hardened, inveterate criminals 


est 
o CCORDING to Webster’s New International 
im- Dictionary, a criminal is “one who has 
ng, committed a crime, especially one found guilty; 
the § malefactor; felon.” A crime is “an omission of a 
get duty commanded, or the commission of an act 
sti. § forbidden, by a public law .... A crime is a 
rd. § Violation of a public right and may also involve 
ree @ 2 Violation of the rights of an individual. Crime 
hey @ includes all grades of public offenses, which at 
are @ the common law are often classified as treason, 
osts felon, and misdemeanor... .” 
nan On inspection, these definitions reflect clearly 
ref @ ‘ough the chaos in usage of the terms, crime 
elf. @ 2nd criminal, a confusion of considerable im- 
on-  Portance to the practitioner or scholar in the 
ges ff ‘eld of correction. Though, in general, the varied 
meanings attached to words in everyday use 
eed @ ‘AUSe no great difficulty in discourse, the appli- 
ned @ ‘ation of these particular terms assumes a vital 
um- § ‘nificance; their meaning is basic to the sub- 
has @ Ject matter of the criminal sciences, to criminol- 
fect @ SY, criminal law, and the administration of 
ical Justice. Let us consider the various ways in 
dial Which crime and criminal are employed in prac- 
ion, @e and the implications which result from 
tra- Such usage. 
oe The Malefactor: A Behavioral Definition 
pub It appears, first of all, that crime may be con- 


‘ived in a broadest sense implied by Webster’s 
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of tomorrow if we fail in our treatment of them. 


Conclusion 


Recreation as an important rehabilitative a- 
gency cannot be discounted or compromised. Its 
possibilities are many and its influence great. As 
a potent factor in the influencing of human be- 
havior, it cannot be relegated to a “to-be-toler- 
ated” function. It must be wisely developed and 
utilized as an equally important and progressive 
institutional factor today, within our avowed 
objective of reformation, as: other hitherto more 
greatly stressed and staffed administrative func- 
tions. It offers a constructive force which can 
make for more efficient, stable, and productive 
institutional administration. 


“malefactor” as any behavior or omission which 
violates socially established standards—antiso- 
ial conduct. This is a wide and elastic sense, 
rooted as it is in ideas of good and evil; it would 
comprehend all wrong, illegal and legal, thus 
avoiding artificial criteria of legislative or ju- 
dicial action. The study of such nonconformity 
should have some value in the development of 
social theory; it may well be discovered, for 
example, that law violation is but one phase of 
deviant behavior possessing a common general 
root in reaction against authority, convention, 
and tradition. 

Some writers believe that criminality should 
be studied only broadly as deviant or antisocial 
behavior. This approach to criminology appears 
to have little merit for the correctional worker 
for, while avoiding artificial standards of wrong, 
it establishes no clear grounds for distinction. 
Crime becomes far too loose and imprecise a 
concept when applied to immorality and sin, even 
to radicalism, fadism, or other nonconformity, 
according to the yardstick or preference of the 
particular student. Thus considered, the term 
criminal may be applied epithetically to any be- 
havior disapproved by the critic. It leaves the 
criminologist with a vague and sometimes emo- 
tionally-slanted classification lacking a specific 
membership. In the main, the criminologist is 
not studying nonconformity or rebelliousness as 
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such, but specific types (criminal law violations) 
which lead to specific (penal) consequences, 
The student of culture may well trace crime 
back to its primitive origins. Thus, as in follow- 
ing magic through to modern religion and sci- 
ence, there is merit in seeking the roots, simi- 
larities, and analogies to modern social phenom- 
ena. Yet obviously the differences which have 
developed are tremendous. What useful purpose 
will be served by applying the term crime to 
both primitive and contemporary custom when 
modern law violation differs vastly in content, 
theory, and consequence from its roots? The 
physician would be properly incensed if we were 
to describe the majority of his methods as magic. 


Crime as Law Violation 


In popular usage the term crime often has 
been applied to all law violations, criminal and 
civil. This is easily understandable in that among 
laymen no very clear distinction is made be- 
tween the two branches of law. Confusion is in- 
creased by the fact that a part of the content of 
the criminal law, designed to protect social wel- 
fare, has a place also in the civil law which 
serves mainly to protect the private rights of 
individuals. Thus, for example, the theft of prop- 
erty may be prosecuted in criminal court as 
larceny, an act injurious to a society which at- 
tempts to insure the stability of property rights 
and relations; the victim may also sue in civil 
court to secure restitution for the loss he has 
sustained by the private, civil wrong. The prob- 
lem produced by the overlapping of the two legal 
areas is apparent in Webster’s definition. The 
distinctness of the two in terms of trial rights, 
separate courts, and remedies is commonly 
overlooked. 

A recent trend among the sociologists has been 
to confirm and extend into the field of criminol- 
ogical research this notion of crime as general 
illegality. One such approach is found in develop- 
ing materials on “white-collar crime” wherein 
that term is commonly applied to any illegal 
behavior that is characterized by “social injury” 
and “punishability.” This analysis of crime com- 
mitted by the white-collar classes is valuable in 
stressing as it does certain types of antisocial 
behavior which often evade detection and pun- 
ishment, conduct which—though it violates some 
part of the law—conforms nevertheless to bus- 
iness tradition or practice and is tolerated by 
the community. This is a desirable stress on a 


functional class of offenders and on differentia] 
enforcement of the law as it relates to them, 
At the same time, the employment of the white. 
collar crime concept has led to no little difficulty 
in its application to wide varieties of conduct, 
only a part of which is violative of the criminal 
law, much of which is only civil wrong. Indeed, 
in the usage of some writers, the conduct need 
not even be illegal so long as it is deemed anti- 
social, apparently according to the standards of 
the particular writer. 

The problem of definition becomes even more 
complicated when a given type of transgression 
is prohibited by civil as well as criminal statute 
and may be tried by a civil or equity court or 
even by an administrative agency with civil 
remedies ensuing. Consider, for example, an 
O.P.A. violation which might be either a civil 
wrong adjudicated by an administrative agency 
or, if intentionally committed, could be prosecu- 
ted as a misdemeanor in a criminal court. Several 
questions may be raised about this situation to 
point up the difficulty of definition: (1) If there 
is mere accusation of a violation, has a crime 
been committed? (2) If a person be found 
guilty of unintentional violation by a board or 
by a civil court, has a crime been committed? 
Is the adjudicated defendant a criminal? (3) 
What if there is mere accusation, but of an 
intentional violation? (4) If a board, agency, 
or civil court make a finding that the accused 
had committed an intentional violation, would 
its finding constitute a conviction of a crime? 
Would its decision make the offender a criminal? 
(5) If found guilty of intentional violation by a 
criminal court, is the defendant a criminal? 

Apparently some writers would answer all 
these questions in the affirmative on the ground 
that in each instance there was*illegality, social- 
ly injurious behavior, and some sort of punish- 
ment set up for that behavior. The response to 
all but number 5 might be in the negative if we 
are unprepared to accept as accurately descrip- 
tive of crime the criteria of social injury and 
punishability: each a vague, elastic criterion, 
to say the least. If “punishment” includes dam- 
ages, injunctions, cease and desist orders, rev0- 
cations of license, etc., how far shall we extend 
this concept of crime? Its elasticity in some of 
the white-collar research has become so large 
that if the same principles were applied more 
generally, we might find all civil and adminis- 
trative adjudications crime. This can be justified 
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if we consider crime as any illegality, but with 
that usage we should need another term:to apply 
to the behavior and the individuals with which 
the correctional system and the criminologist 
traditionally have been concerned. 


Statutory Crimes: Substantive Definition 


Crime may be defined more narrowly in a 
sense that is precise and traditional: Crime is 
an intentional act, or failure to act, in violation 
of the criminal law, committed without defense 
or excuse, and punished by the state as a felony or 
misdemeanor. A criminal, then, is one who has 
engaged in such a violation. The connotation 
suggested here would include not only convicted 
offenders but all other misdemeanants, and fel- 
ons as well, who evade detection, apprehension, 
and conviction. It would exclude, however, many 
types of antisocial behavior and all civil wrongs 
which are not specifically prohibited in the crim- 
inal law. 

This substantive definition, too, has its dis- 
advantages in practical application. In statisti- 
cal calculations, for example, it is impossible to 
know all crimes, as here defined, that have been 
committed or who committed them, Crimes re- 
ported or “known to the police” are an inexact 
and incomplete though helpful approximation, 
but not all crimes are known or reported; certain 
types of offenses are particularly likely to evade 
discovery—sex crimes, gambling, and petty lar- 
teny, for example. Moreover, the fact of a re- 
ported offense does not assure that the crime 
alleged has in reality been committed. In other 
words, such data lack completeness and a de- 
sirable exactness of proof; the number of crimes 
known will vary with alertness and efficiency in 
observation. Arrests made by the police consti- 
tute an even smaller proportion of all crimes as 
defined above. Again, the completeness of these 
data depends upon the efficiency of enforcement 
and reporting agencies, their accuracy upon the 
law of arrest and actual police practice. Certainly, 
however, arrest cannot be taken as proof of the 
trimes charged; releases by the committing mag- 
istrates in our courts of preliminary hearing are 
a Measure of the inaccuracy of accusations by 
(ficers of the law. 

A further difficulty is encountered in this 
substantive formulation on crime due to the 
lisdictional variability of statutory offenses. 
A given type of misconduct, the theft of $50, for 
‘xample, may be petit larceny and a misdemeanor 
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or in some states (Maine and California) and 
felonious grand larceny in others (Illinois, Ind- 
iana, New York). A crime in one state may be 
no offense at all in another, witness prohibition 
and blue laws. Then, too, penalities vary greatly 
from one jurisdiction to another: manslaughter 
brings a maximum of life imprisonment in 
Vermont, of 5 years in Texas. Behavior forbidden 
by the law, moreover, is subject to differential 
enforcement according to locality or regional 
patterns of public opinion and official activity. 
This is easily seen in such instances as lynching, 
election practices, gambling, prostitution, etc. 
Hence we see that behavioristically similar 
conduct may entail markedly variant consequen- 
ces according to the place of it occurrence. 

It is this problem of contrasts in substantive 
definition and related official practice which 
some sociologists have attemped to avoid in their 
interpretations of criminality by considering 
categories of antisocial conduct or deviation from 
behavior norms instead of statutory pronounce- 
ments. This makes good sense in study directed 
at deviant behavior and its causes. But the be- 
havioral approach leads to confusion if and when 
it denotes as crime that which is merely im- 
moral, overlooking the role which legal sancticns 
play in controlling conduct and the imposition of 
penalities in influencing personality. Worse, in 
that acts which are legally indifferent, and the 
actor, may be branded with the odious label of 
criminal—and this through no decision of a 
legislature or court responsible to the public 
but by scholars’ fiat. Despite the disadvantages 
of statutory definition of crime noted here, it re- 
mains a most useful approach to the personnel 
of the court or correctional system: it provides 
exact and official description of prohibited be- 
havior. 


Crime Viewed Procedurally 


We may look upon crime, finally, in terms of 
the procedures by which its occurrence is actual- 
ly determined. An act is a crime only when it 
has been adjudicated as such in the criminal 
court, under the careful and exacting regulari- 
ties of legal procedure and due process. Short 
of official court determination, the labeling of 
an act or actor as criminal will very often be 
inaccurate and unjust: allegations of crime by 
the press, public, or police are far from the 
rigorous precision that is needed in this area. 
The decisions by civil court or administrative 
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agency, based as they may be upon only a slight 
preponderance of evidence, can show no more 
than civil wrong. Sociologists’ evaluations of 
assorted deviations from social mores are con- 
cerned with broader and looser constructs than 
crime. A crime does not exist, nor is there any 
criminal, for correctional purposes until a prop- 
er court has made a conviction. After such con- 
viction there come into play the mechanics of 
correction in addition to community labeling 
and stigma—forces which to so large an extent 
give color to our ideas of crime and the criminal 
—which affect the individual’s adjustments as a 
criminal, One may properly reserve for such 
individuals the term, convicted criminal yet the 
fact remains that our most accurate approxi- 
mation to the group which has in fact committed 
crime and is known and treated as criminal is 
those who have been found guilty of specific 
violation of the criminal law through the pro- 
cedures of the criminal court. 


Conclusion 


To conclude, the writer would summarize his 
view that if crime concepts are to have a valid 
and uniform meaning to criminologist and cor- 
rectional worker, the following at least are essen- 
tial criteria: 


laws, factory laws. 


Laws differ, also, from one jurisdiction to another at a particular time. A state law 
of Indiana in 1938 required the owner of an automobile to paste on the windshield 
his certificate of ownership, while, according to newspaper reports, some of the 
adjoining states prohibited the pasting of anything on the windshield which might 


obstruct vision. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


RIME is relative from the legal point of view and also from the social point 
of view. It has had a constantly changing content. Many of the early crimes 
were primarily religious offenses, and these remained important until recent 
times; now few religious offenses are included in the penal codes. It was a crime in 
Iceland in the Viking age for a person to write verses about another, even if the 
sentiment was complimentary, if the verses exceeded four strophes in length. A 
Prussian law of 1784 prohibited mothers and nurses from taking children under 
two years of age into their beds. The English villain in the fourteenth century 
was not allowed to send his son to school, and no one lower than a freeholder was 
permitted by law to keep a dog. The following have at different times been crimes: 
printing a book, professing the medical doctrine of circulation of the blood, driving 
with reins, sale of coins to foreigners, having gold in the house, buying goods on the 
way to market or in the market for the purpose of selling them at a higher price, 
writing a check for less than $1.00. On the other hand, many of our present laws 
were not known to earlier generations—quarantine laws, traffic laws, sanitation 


—EDWIN H. SUTHERLAND in Principles of Criminology 


1. Determination of the fact of crime by cer. 
tain procedural and constitutional methods— 
what we call “due process of law” generally, 
More particularly it must include (a) specific 
acts precisely described as crime; (b) the ele. 
ment of intent, actual or implied, unless this js 
specifically excepted by statute; (c) guilt estab. 
lished beyond a reasonable doubt and by unani- 
mous jury verdict (with certain specific excep. 
tions, particularly upon a plea with the waiving 
of jury trial) ; and (d) protection against double 
jeopardy. 

2. The sanctions must be specifically estab- 
lished as penal and political: fine, imprisonment, 
or probation customarily. If we class civil ren. 
edies of damages and injunctions with criminal 
penalties, we have opened the door to an endless 
confusion in the composition of the criminal 
law and of crime. . 

3. Crime carries the onus of public stigma, 
both because of the nature of criminal acts 
themselves, and largely because of the specifical- 
ly criminal prosecution and penal sanctions em. 
ployed in such cases. 

4. The penal treatment is itself a customary 
characteristic and a profound influence upo 
the criminal and our conception of the implica. 
tions of crime. 
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LET’S TALK SHOP 


EDITED BY ERNEST J. MEILI 
Chief Probation Officer, U. S. District Court, District of Minnesota 


Epitor’s Note: ‘‘Let’s Talk Shop” is devoted entirely to expressions from Federal 
probation officers. Pro and con comments about views appearing in the magazine, on- 
the-job experiences of general interest which probation officers desire to share with 
others in the field, and suggestions on how to improve the methods and techniques of 
probation, parole, and other correctional procedures are invited. 


Disfigurement and Social Adjustment 


Billy, age 16, while a “student” at the National Train- 
ing School for Boys, Washington, D. C., through some 
mishap lost two upper front teeth. Soon after that he 
was transferred to Natural Bridge Camp, Greenlea, Vir- 
ginia. We understand that facilities were not available 
at the camp at that time to perform the necessary 
dental work. ; 

Billy subsequently was released on parole to Memphis. 
It was his plan to re-enter school. During the first inter- 


18, view following Billy’s arrival he indicated he did not 

ots fg Want to go to school, but wanted to work. In two sub- 

sequent interviews it was impossible to convince him of 

al- the advisability of re-entering school. He finally gave his 
m-(@ teason: “Because I can’t get my teeth fixed.’ 

Billy lived in the home of his parents, but they were 

not financially able to pay a dental bill. We were un- 

Mm successful in getting the work done locally without cost. 

NYE the facts were later brought to the attention of Mr. 

)00H Bennett, Director of the Bureau of Prisons, and his 

ca: assistance was requested. We received a reply from Mr. 


Bennett stating that Assistant Surgeon General William oc. 
Wright, Jr. of the U. S. Public Health Service had 
agreed to arrange for the necessary dental work at the 
Memphis Marine Hospital. Billy reported to the hospital 
when arrangements were completed. 

On my way to the office this morning it was hearten- 
ing to observe Billy on the campus of one of Memphis 
high schools, taking his place with a group of boys. He 
has been in school for several weeks and his outlook 
seems to have entirely changed for the better. 

Billy joins me in expressing gratitude to Mr. Bennett 
and others who aided us with our problem. 


Memphis, Tenn. Roy L. NELMS 


Letter Received 


Dear Mr. Zeigler :* 


Received your letter of the 17th. Was awful nice of 
you to write to me, and I am truly appreciative. 

Yess Mr. Zeigler I am doing nicely for myself, my Son 
Herbert and I are alone here, as my daughter is with 
her mother in Calif. We have bought a nice little home 
and payed for it. Of course weve saved our money and 
payed for the house and a few war Bonds. I am getting 
4 $50.00 Bond each month, and up to now Ive got $625.00 
in Bonds and a couple hundred in the Bank, our Old 
Car—a 36 Chevy. aint So nice but will have to do for 
the duration I guess. . 

One thing I do need tho, a housekeeper I Just Simply 
havent got time to go cortin, besides it is hard for a 
fellow to meet the Rite Kind of a “daim” when he works 
a Regular as I do. it seems that about the best place 
to meet any one here in the city is in a “Beer Garden” 
and owing to the fact that I dont drink and would be lost 
na “Beer Garden,” so you See, my code of life eliminates 
about ninty percent of my acquaintiences, “in the fair 
sx” from becoming intimate. 

Say by the way, you may be able to give me Some 
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help in getting a woman—one who would like a good 
home, also, one who would like a chance—a chance to 
prove that, “all wrecks arent Junks” if you do no of Such 
a girl whos age doesnt exceed 35 then by all means Send 
me her naim and address and I will write to her offering 


her the opportunity of a life time—Well I must Say Bye 
for now. 


*A letter to Mr. Zeigler from a former probationer. 


Another Letter 


Randolph E. Wise, chief probation officer at Phila- 
delphia, received a choice bit of correspondence from one 
of his probationers who explained his inability to keep 
an appointment. In part, he wrote: “ ...I have been 
sick, I have had a fit, I have athelectic* fits.” 


*Epileptic 


Death Ends Success Story of John Doe* 


This is a story partly about John Doe, the hopeless 
case, and partly of the Federal Court here and its pro- 
bation office work. It would have made a wonderful 
success story in a year or two. But Doe died. 

The last time John Doe was picked up by police was 
August 4. He had given a Sandusky newspaper boy a 
counterfeit dime. That was a new low, even for Doe. 

It was a fair imitation dime he had made. His molds 
were composed of a cement mixture of his own invention 
which gave a much sharper image and wore better than 
the customary = of paris. Two pewter salt cellars 
from a five-and-dime store provided the substance for 
his coins. 

The two shakers had netted him exactly a dozen 
dimes. He spent five on beers and one on a newspaper. 
He had six in his pocket when he was picked up. 

Doe told police that he was glad to see them. Jails 
had been his home for 10 of the last 12 years, he said. 
The only way he could stay sober was to stay in jail. 

When Doe was brought to Toledo, Jesse T. Sell, U. S. 
Probation Officer, immediately started queries to all 
who could offer information on the prisoner. A life 
story was finally assembled. 

Reports on Doe weren’t good. 

“He had experienced a long period of instability com- 
mencing in 1916 and characterized by nomadism, drunk- 
enness, and frequent incarceration,” one report said. 

“His case appears to be hopeless for rehabilitation,” 
said another. 

But the probation office’s work revealed other things, 
too. It showed that Doe had been an expert foundryman 
and had once owned a large foundry. It showed that he 


. was remarkably clever as a molder, that he had devised 


a new type of plastic material from which he made 
religious souvenirs while in prison, that he was intelli- 
—. and that he was sincere in his efforts to remain 
sober. 

Doe pleaded guilty. He stated his case, answered a 
few questions, and sat down. He wanted no attorney. 
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Then Judge Frank L. Kloeb spoke. Consulting Mr. 
Sell’s records, he told Doe more about Doe’s life than 
Doe himself remembered. 

Most remarkable of all, however, was the sentence. 
Before the Judge had even seen Doe, he had devised a 
fate for him. With the probation officer, the Judge had 
arranged to send Doe back to his home, back to a job in 
a foundry. The foundry owners had offered to pay the 
fare. Doe was placed on a five-year probation. 

At home he was greeted by old friends. This former 
foundry owner started work immediately as a machin- 
ist’s helper. He made plans to use his knowledge of 
plastics to re-establish himself. He was happy. 

The fourth day on the job, Doe collapsed of a heart 
attack. He was taken to a hospital. His wife was notified, 
and came with their daughter. Doe had seen neither of 
them for 16 years. He asked for a clergyman and re- 
ceived spiritual solace. 

Doe died that night. Except for the grace of the fed- 
eral probation office and an understanding judge, he 
might have died alone in a federal penitentiary. 

News of Doe’s death was received here only recently. 
The court felt distressed that so beautiful an experiment 
should be spoiled. What a fine story it would have 
made had he lived. 


*From an account by Seymour Rothman which appeared in the 
Toledo Blade, January 20, 1943. 


Co-operation Among Probation Officers 


Co-operation is dynamic. It is not static. To live hap- 
pily and to work efficiently, one must co-operate with 
others. He also must receive co-operation from co-workers 
and associates. This is true in any phase of life. Co-opera- 
tion is also interacting. It carries with it responsibility 
as well as privilege. One looks for co-operation from 
others. He must win the confidence of the others and 
co-operate with them. 

In general co-operation among U. S. probation officers 
is on a high plane. It must and will be kept there. Esprit 
de corps is at a high level. It must be maintained. Proba- 
tion officers should always be thinking of ways of im- 
proving this spirit and relationship. No matter how 
good they are now, both can be improved. 


Requesting Information.—In writing to another dis- 
trict for information for presentence reports, complete 
information should be given. This can be done by send- 
ing a full copy of Form 1 or by letter including all 
information ordinarily contained in Form 1. At times 
an officer needs to contact more than one district to get 
the desired information. In such instances he should be 
specific as to what information is required from each 
one. It also should be made clear to each officer that the 
office of origin will write the presentence report. Fre- 
quently one of the officers receiving such a request will 
send his information in the form of a report rather 
than a letter. Such action is wasted effort because the 
office of origin has additional information to add. 

If the defendant lives in a rural section, the office of 
origin should get from him specific directions on how to 
reach his home. This is true for any investigation re- 
quested. Recently I received a request to contact a 
parolee. The only address was Route 1, Box 94, Louisa, 
Virginia, a county seat. The home was finally located in 
another county across a main highway out of Richmond. 
Some unnecessary travel resulted because specific di- 
rections were not received. 

When Officer “A” calls on Officer “B” for a presen- 
tence report, he should indicate when the report is due. 
If Officer “B” is unable to submit a report by that date, 
he should notify the office of origin as to when the work 
will be completed. Should another delay be encountered, 
the office of origin should be similarly notified. After 
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disposition is made, Officer “A” should always inform 
his fellow officer of the disposition made. 

When a Case is Transferred.—Sometimes the defendant 
is placed on probation in Officer “A’s” district and jn. 
mediately transferred to Officer “B.” In such instances 
Officer “A” should explain to the probationer the terns 
and conditions of his probation. If possible, Officer “4” 


should always contact Officer “B” before transferring q To 1 
probationer. Officer “A” should inform Officer “B” of § I 
any special problems and needs which may be experi. artic 
enced or anticipated in supervising the probationer. “Wh 
I once worked for a man who had a favorite answer 7 
to certain questions. If he had no objections to the per. ton 
son’s request, the answer would be, “There may be a Juve 
thousand reasons against it, but I cannot think of one & *the 
now.” It is easy to think of reasons against contacting ficul 
individuals in another probation officer’s district. Con. § 2 
versely, it is most difficult to think of one for doing 0, I 
This is true whether information for a pre-entence report is 
requested or whether an inquiry is being made in con. § “He 
nection with a probationer’s moving to Officer “B's” the 
district. Instead of making direct contacts, Officer “A” the 
should make contacts through his fellow officer. Of course, PSY! 
extreme emergencies can arise in which it is impossible J 
to do as suggested. In my opinion, however, such in- @ Yt 
stances will be negligible. wou 
When Officer “A” writes to Officer “B” with reference § °U! 
to the transfer of supervision, basic information also § 4 J 
should be given. The minimum of information, I believe, § “le! 
should be: name, address if the person has already moved, § {ce 
offense, sentence, length of time remaining under super- § 1 
vision, race, age, family group with defendant, living thit 
conditions, a summary of adjustment under supervision, his 
main problems encountered, and the person’s weak and lool 
strong points. A covering letter should be sent explain- F 
ing why Officer “A” believes it is advisable to transfer the 
the case. tha 
Helpful Identifying Information—When Officer “A” 
writes to Officer “B” for an investigation, he should wit 
consider whether there are any factors in Officer “B's” pes 
district in determining what information to send. For th 
instance, if Officer “B’s” district is densely populated , 
like New York City, Chicago, or Detroit, and the person’s ( 
name is John J. Jones or Joseph A. Smith, Officer “B” 
might have difficulty identifying the subject. In such 
instances, the individual’s social security number would 
be helpful. If he worked in an industry, the name of 
his foreman and the department in which he worked are To 
good leads to identification. The local police department’s ] 
number is another lead in identifying him. If the marshal § &# 
has received the FBI fingerprint report, it will show § SP 
the local arrest number if the fingerprints had previously § Mt 
been submitted to the FBI by that agency. by 


Co-operation Our Keynote.—There are times when 
one officer believes another is not co-operating as fully 
as the first officer deems advisable. Before allowing our 
blood pressure to go too high, we might consider wheth- 
er our fellow officer carries sole responsibility for con- 
pleting the request made. If it is a question of moving 
a prisoner, that is up to the marshal. There are other 
situations also that are out of the control of the prob 
tion officer. re 

When Officer “A” gives a person permission to visit 
District “B,” it is a good policy to notify the officer of 
District “B.” If the visit is for an indefinite period, the 
question of transfer should be considered. 

An officer should not call upon the time of a fellow 
officer or any other agency without good cause. Even 
though a request cannot be fully understood, one should 
trust his fellow officer and realize that the request was 
made for adequate reasons. As probation officers we 
should always consider, “Am I doing for my fellow officer 
in the best possible way what needs to be done?” 


Richmond, Va. LuTHeER A. IrByY, JR 
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Need for Change in Terminology 


To THE EDITOR: 

In the current issue of FEDERAL PROBATION, in an 
article by Judge Schramm, he has a 16-year-old asking, 
“Why am I on probation?” 

The child cannot be blamed because the word proba- 
tio implies crime and punishment. So do the words 
juvenile court, judge, probation officers, witnesses, and 
other terms used around such courts. A child has dif- 
fculty in understanding why he is in court and yet 
not treated as a criminal. 

I think the terms as now used in undertaking to cor- 
rect juvenile delinquency have a very bad psychological 
effect on those sought to be helped. My belief is that if 
the names of organizations and individuals set up in 
the juvenile delinquency program could be changed, the 
psychological benefit would be very marked. 

Just offhand I would not undertake to suggest definite- 
ly the names that might be used, but by way of example 
would say that what is now called a juvenile court 
could be termed more properly a children’s aid society. 
A juvenile judge could be president of the society, the 
clerk of the court, the secretary, and the probation of- 
ficers, counselors. The child would not be placed on proba- 
tion, but the president of the society would say some- 
thing like this, “I am assigning Mr. Jones, or one of 
his assistants, as your counselor. It will be his duty to 
look after you for a year (or the period of supervision).” 

Perhaps it would take some time to get out from under 
the unfavorable influences of old terms, but I believe 
that in the course of time, the benefit by the use of new 
terms would be substantial. 

I would be interested to know if those who are charged 
with the administration of the organizations for the 
correction of wayward children would consider whether 
the suggestion made herein has merit. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. LESLIE R. DARR 
May 1947 U.S. District Judge 


Aid Beyond Call of Duty 


To THE EpIToR:* 

I enclose an article taken from The Spectator, Michi- 
gan State Prison, which I am sure, if you could find 
space in FEDERAL PROBATION, would be read with keen 
interest by the members of your field corps, as well as 
by others. To me the recital is pregnant with poignancy 
In its exemplification of a probation officer who exceed- 
ed the bounds of duty solely out of the goodness of his 
heart for his fellow men, and who refused to have his 
name used in the recital. From personal knowledge I know 
hardly a day passes that some of your field men are not 
talled upon to alleviate suffering by personal cash contribu- 
tions and otherwise entirely without the bounds of duty; 
and, strangely enough, seldom receive the credit which is 
So justly their due. While they would not have it other- 
wise, I do feel that once in awhile the sterling work they 
do should be brought to the attention of the public which, 
in my humble opinion, does not fully appreciate the 
sociological import of the day-to-day work of these val- 
lant public servants. 


PAROLEE’S DEATH BRINGS TO LIGHT 
FRIENDSHIP THAT ‘COULDN’?’ EXIST 


One of the tragedies of life is that too often it 
takes a major tragedy—like death—to prove the 
existence of a friendship where one would be least 
likely to seek or expect to find it. 

Take the case of Dave B who was paroled 
from here about two years ago—who now rests in a 


fect from letter received from Honorable Arthur D. Wood, 
ormerly chairman of U. S. Parole Board. 
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well-kept grave in a quiet cemetery plot on the 
outskirts of Lansing. 

Dave’s final resting place might have been in a 
potter’s field, but for the generosity and friendship 
of a man whom many of Dave’s kind are apt to 
look upon with misgivings. 

When he came here following a forgery convic- 
tion, knowing that he was soon to become a father, 
Dave’s wife divorced him. He felt alone, cut off from 
everything fine and desirable in the world. 

He was in his fifties when he left, and he had no 
one to turn to. His wife had become a stranger. He 
was forbidden to visit the son he had never seen. 
He was so convinced that he had become a social 
castaway that he “holed” up in a little shack on the 
edge of Lansing and lived like a recluse. 

Because he had studied animal husbandry in the 
Agricultural School here, a job was found for him 
in a riding club near Lansing on his release. 

Dave found this to his liking. He loved horses, 
and he lavished upon them all of the affection he 
normally would have reserved for the son he had 
never held in his arms, for the wife who had turned 
her back on him. His employers looked upon him as 
one of their most trustworthy employees. 

When he fell ill and was forced to leave this job, 
a man whom Dave could not even remotely envision 
as a true friend saw to it that he received medical 
care and helped him to find a similar job when he 
was back on his feet. 

But the aging parolee’s health had been failing 
fast. It was no time at all until he was back in bed 
in his little shack. 

The same man returned, visiting “Dave almost 
every day, bringing food and medicine. Even through 
his crust of loneliness and disbelief, the sick man 
must have had a glimmering of the truth. 

Then, suddenly, Dave died. Though his benefac- 
tor was now privileged to feel that his work was done, 
he carried on in his self-appointed role of good 
Samaritan. 

Dave’s former wife was contacted and replied, 
coldly and formally, in effect, that she was unwilling 
to have the body shipped to her for burial. 

The benefactor went ahead on his own volition. 
He arranged for a suitable burial plot and funeral 
services. He even persuaded a group of his co-workers 
to act as pallbearers. 

The little procession moved out to the cemetery 
on the edge of the city under cold, gray skies last Feb- 
ruary 28. The chill wind sighed through the stately 
evergreens as Dave’s casket was lowered into the 
ground and covered with moist earth. 

The only man who mourned Dave’s passing paused 
a little longer than the others. He stood with bared 
head, looking down at the spot where Dave lay buried. 

Unknown to Dave, the strong hand of friendship 
was being stretched out to him, bidding him Godspeed 
on his last long journey. 

The man put his hat back on his head and joined 
his companions. He was driven back to Lansing, 
where as Dave’s parole officer, he was required to 
write out a formal report of the incident for the 
Bureau of Pardons and Paroles. 


Rights of American Citizenship 


TO THE EDITOR:* 


As a citizen of the U. S. I wish to keep informed on 
practices and policies of probation. For eight years I 
directed the juvenile probation work in H ... . County, 
80,000 pop. 


*Letter received from a reader of FEDERAL PROBATION requesting 
that her name be retained on the mailing list. She gives the title of 
present position as “private citizen.” 
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LOOKING AT THE LAW 


By A, E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Criminal Division, Department of Justice 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern pro- 
cedures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gottshall 
will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be selected 
on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


(1). Can a juvenile be prosecuted under the Federal Ju- 
venile Delinquency Act in a district where apprehended 
if venue lies in a totally different district, by utilizing 
Rule 20? If so, what procedure is suggested since the 
Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act requires the juvenile 
to consent to the filing of the information after the pro- 
cedure is explained to him by the court? 


A juvenile can be prosecuted only in the district where 
the offense was committed. The conditions precedent to 
transfer of a case from one district to another under 
Rule 20 (Rules of Criminal Procedure) are the pendency 
of an indictment or information in the district from 
which the transfer would be made and a written state- 
ment by the defendant that he will plead guilty. Under 
the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act an information 
cannot be filed unless the juvenile gives his consent in 
writing before a judge of the court for the district where 
the offense was committed, after such judge has explained 
the procedure to the accused juvenile. Furthermore, 
while a juvenile may enter a plea of guilty the Act im- 
plies that the judge will make a finding and such finding 
could only be rested upon evidence of the offense pre- 
sented to the court after the plea. 

These antithetical requirements for adult defendants 
and juveniles, respectively. bring into play Rule 54 (b) 
(5) (Rules of Criminal Procedure) which directs that 
the Rules shall not apply to proceedings under the 
Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act if they are inconsistent 
with that Act. It seems obvious that Rule 20 is not applic- 
able where juveniles are concerned. 


(2). Can an accused juvenile, arrested in a district 
other than where the offense was committed, competently 
waive hearing before a Commissioner or Judge and agree 
in writing to issuance of a warrant directing his removal 
to the district where he is wanted? 


Rule 54 (b)(5), Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure, 
makes those rules inapplicable wherever they are in 
conflict with the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act.’ The 
latter Act contains no provision regarding waivers by 
juveniles in such instances. Consequently, there is no 
conflict in this respect and therefore (Rule 40(b), relat- 
ing to removal, is applicable to juveniles. Inasmuch as 
that rule permits the waiver of hearings in cases of re- 
moval, no reason appears why juveniles may not execute 
waivers under it as well as all other defendants to whom 
Rule 40 applies. It is fairly well settled that an accused 
juvenile may waive the ordinary constitutional guaran- 
tees such as the right of trial by jury and being con- 
fronted by witnesses. That being true, it seems to fol- 
low that he can properly waive formal proceedings fol- 
lowing arrest and preliminary to trial, such as removal. 
In signing such a waiver he foregoes no fundamental 
right. He only eliminates a formality which would pro- 
duce the same result. 


(3). A defendant was sentenced to confinement and a 
fine. He was released on parole without signing a pauper’s 
oath and completes his full term on parole without 


satisfying the fine. What is the person’s status as to 
parole? In what manner can he be discharged from 
parole? What steps can be taken to collect the fine? 


If the fine was not a “committed” fine, parole super- 
vision must be terminated and discharge from parole 
granted when the maximum term of sentence has ex- 
pired without violation. Contrarily, if the judgment di- 
rected that the defendant be imprisoned until the fine 
is paid or he is otherwise discharged according to law, 
the parolee should be carried under parole supervision 
until the fine is satisfied either by payment thereof, by 
payment in part and Presidential remission of the bal- 
ance, or by taking the pauper’s oath as provided by Section 
641, Title 18, U.S.C. In no other way can the judgment 
imposed be executed according to its terms. Such pro- 
cedure, incidentally, does not differ from that pursued 
where a non-parolee has a committed fine, save that if 
the warden or Commissioner refuses him the pauper’s 
oath he may be discharged from prison by the Attorney 
General if what resources he has are deemed necessary 
to his support. 

The continuance of parole supervision after maximum 
term plus 30 days places a burden on the Parole Board 
and the probation officers having immediate supervision 
because some parolees (human nature being what it is) 
defer settlement of fines as long as possible. About the 
only recourse in an effort to compel action by the parolee 
is to refer the case to the United States Attorney (for 
the district where the fine was imposed) for action by 
execution against any property of the parolee as pro- 
vided by Section 569, Title 18, U.S.C. 

In this connection there is the periodically recurring 
question whether the Parole Board could lawfully issue 
its warrant and return the parolee to prison for undue 
procrastination in disposing of the fine. In my view 
there is no authority for such action because (a) such 
warrant would postdate expiration of the maximum 
term of sentence and also the 30 day period following 
and (b) it would not be grounded upon alleged viola- 
tion of the ordinary conditions under which release 0 
parole was granted. 


(4). Is it lawful to revoke probation because of de- 
liberate misrepresentations made to the court as al 
inducement to the grant of probation? 

My personal view is that revocation of probation 
within a short time after its grant is lawful where the 
hearing establishes that the probationer had either made 
false representations to the court or withheld essential 
information in an effort to secure probation. Even wit 
the endless sources of information available to probation 
officers it is conceivable that a prospective probationer 
may succeed in so screening his past (other than crim 
nal record) as to defy detection except by accident 
pure chance. And it is probable that such facts, 
known to the court, would have resulted in refusal of 
probation. The court should not be bound by what it 
innocently grants to a deceiving defendant. 
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PROBATION 


Reviewed by Epwin J. COVENTRY 


“Veterans Rate Special Handling,” by Burt W. Griffin 
February 1947). Cleveland’s municipal court now makes 
intensive studies of ex-service defendants, offering psy- 
chiatric service, medical treatment, employment-securing 
aid. Special attention is given to obtaining the veteran’s 
full rights under the G.I. Bill. Probation officers, them- 
selves veterans, have been given academic and social 
work training for handling these cases. 


“New Agencies for Treating Youth Offenders,” by 
William B. McKesson (February 1947). The effectiveness 
of state-wide co-operation in solving the “‘youth problem,” 
aimed at determination and treatment of potential as well 
as actual court cases, is illustrated in the work of the 
California Youth Committee. Improved personnel stand- 
ards for social workers, co-ordination of state-wide 
probation-parole supervision, development of in-service 
training programs for institutional and other employees 
often result from intelligent co-operation between 
agencies. The forestry camp is favorably considered as 
anew means “in building souls and not cells in California.” 


“A Podful of P’s,’ by Paul W. Alexander (February 
1947). The probation officer, working with nonvoluntary 
and often unco-operative, recalcitrant clients, has a 
tough job, must be a “super-caseworker.” Among the 
special qualifications needed in the “podful of peas,” are 
ability to plan with parents in handling children, skill 
in securing co-operation of teachers, practical applica- 
tion of professional knowledge to work effectively with 
the police, and appreciation of spiritual needs to recog- 
nize the value of co-operation with the church. An under- 
standing of behavior with a readiness to use the assist- 
ance of psychologist and psychiatrist is demanded. The 
professional probation officer also must be mindful of 
the confidential nature of his records in his relations 
with the press and the public. Effective courtroom action 
and understanding of the work of the prosecuting at- 
torney in protecting the community and rehabiliating 
the delinquent call for a knowledge of law and full use 
of the resources of other social agencies. 

“Collaboration in the Classification Process,” by Nor- 
man Fenton (April 1947). Because there is no known 
specific cure for social and personality maladjustments 
which lead to criminal activities, the success of classifi- 
cation, custody, and treatment programs in penal insti- 
tutions depends largely on teamwork between psychia- 
trist, sociologist, and administrator. 

Staff members must be sensible and practical, have 
ability to get along well with others, especially those 
lacking professional training, for no specialist has all 
the answers. Until more is known about the cure of 
those ills which bring men to prison, we must all work 
together to develop places of secure confinement for 
habitual criminals and adequate treatment for those 
amenable to rehabilitative methods. Harmony must 
characterize the relationship between the practical work- 
‘r and the specialist if the classification process and 
the prison itself is to be efficiently administered. 

“Our Law-abiding Law-breakers,” by James S. Wal- 
lerstein and Clement J. Wyle (April 1947). Hidden vio- 
ations, never reported, publicly, make current statistical 
analyses of delinquency and crime inaccurate. The num- 
er of serious crimes committed “off the record” by 
Youths and adults from all walks of life shows that un- 
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lawful behavior is a normal common phenomenon even 
among respectable people. 

The conclusion that citizens can commit crimes and 
still become scientists, business executives, and profes- 
sional leaders may in time encourage us to rate people 
by their assets and potentialities rather than by their 
past mistakes. 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF STUDIES 
ON ALCOHOL 


Reviewed by MAURICE WOLKOMIR 


“The Alcohol Dependent,” by Abraham Myerson, M.D. 
(December 1946). In this scholarly, compact manuscript 
the author succeeds in characterizing the alcohol de- 
pendent as one who habitually uses alcoholic beverages 
short of becoming an alcoholic. Dr. Myerson refers to 
alcohol dependency as a stage next to alcoholism, the 
latter being the final stage of addiction to the drug, 
alcohol. A man is an alcohol dependent not because he 
gets drunk now and then, whether for celebration or 
escape, but when he turns reflexively each day to alcohol 
to overcome the everyday anxieties, disgusts, fatigues, 
and frustrations. The mark of dependency is in the long- 
ing and waiting for the time of day to-come when one 
can safely drink; alcohol becomes necessary for enjoy- 
ment of life. Dr. Myerson expresses grave concern over 
the millions of Americans who use alcohol habitually, 
because the alcohol dependent “is essentially an hedonic, 
and is acquiring a neurosis.” In alcohol dependency the 
goal is still something apart from the drinking, the end 
is valid even if the means spell folly. This distinguishes 
it from alcoholism, wherein the end and means have 
become fused, and the desire to drink has become the 
obsessive goal. 

“A Psychiatric Formulation of Alcoholism,” by George 
N. Thompson, M.D. (December 1946). In re-evaluating 
the psychiatric aspects of alcohol addiction, the author 
begins with the premise that all factors involved in this 
problem are socio-psychiatric in character and that the 
prevention and treatment of alcoholic disorders must 
involve the application of all psychological, sociological, 
philosophical, political, and religious techniques avail- 
able. Dr. Thompson describes the alcoholic as one who 
does not have a well-integrated personality and is not 
receiving stimuli from his environment adequate to bring 
about the integration he needs; or his personality is so 
disrupted that he is unable to utilize the environmental 
stimuli designed to stabilize him. One of the basic causes 
of alcoholism in the individual is the desire of the individ- 
ual to remove personality restrictions, to ventilate his 
personality characteristics rather than to escape from 
them, and in the final analysis “to be himself.” The 
author makes discernible several groups of people who 
use alcohol to excess for different reasons: Drinkers who 
seek periodic relief from standards too high for them; 
persons with mild or moderate degrees of cyclothymic 
personality reactions; some with schizophrenic charac- 
teristics; those with basically psychoneurotic personal- 
ities; and those with varying degrees of psychopathic 
personalities. 

The treatment of the alcoholic is a treatment of its 
cause; that is, treatment of underlying psychoneurosis by 
psychotherapy. In conclusion, Dr. Thompson points out 
that the patient must become constitutionally able to 
use the stimuli of environment adequately, and the en- 
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vironment must present stimuli adequate to enable the 
patient to stabilize himself. 

“Personality Traits of Alcohol Addicts,” by Edmund 
Bergler, M.D. (December 1946). The author in this article 
adopts the theory that alcohol addiction cannot be sep- 
arated from the personality of the addict, whose primary 
characteristic can be summarized in the word “refusing.” 
To their wives and children they refuse—directly or 
indirectly—stability, security on a financial or social 
level; along with this goes damage to their reputations. 
Knowledge of that attitude is of clinical importance. All 
approaches and advice are pointless and ineffective. 
Only by unearthing the deeply repressed masochistic 
substructure can real change be accomplished. This 
personality structure is extremely resistant, even more 
than the addiction itself. 

“A Survey of Facilities for the Care and Treatment of 
Alcoholism in New Yory City,” by The Committee on 
Public Health Relations of the New York Academy of 
Medicine (December 1946). After a comprehensive ex- 
amination of the help available to alcoholics, the Com- 
mittee comments sharply on “the stark facts as to the 
dearth of facilities and the shocking indifference of a 
city the size of New Yirk to this far-reaching problem.” 
While 40 percent of general practitioners and 75 percent 
of psychiatrists treat addiction, the problem is considered 
a nuisance in private practice because of the time re- 
quired and the unsatisfactory results obtained; psycho- 
therapy is the most popular treatment. The municipal 
hospitals attempt no adequate treatment—only sobering 
up care is given—while the fundamental problem of 
alcoholism is left untouched. The voluntary general 
hospitals usually shun admission of alcoholic patients 
and treatment is purely symptomatic. The private nerv- 
ous, mental, and proprietary hospitals, nursing homes, 
and private sanitaria are not important numerically in 
the situation. The courts are helpless to deal with alco- 
holism in a constructive manner, while a feeling of 
frustration seems to prevail in the attitude of most of 
the social agencies. However, tribute is paid to Alco- 
holics Anonymous as “an important social resource.” 
The survey concludes that a scientific approach to the 
entire problem of the causes and treatment of alcohol 
addiction is long overdue. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“Twilight Zones in Probation,” by Irving E. Cohen 
(November-December 1946). The author, who is associ- 
ated with the probation department of the Court of 
General Sessions, New York City, discusses an abuse of 
restitution as an element of probation, which has be- 
come increasingly evident in the criminal courts of the 
Nation; namely, the criminal prosecution of cases which 
might very well have been prosecuted in the civil courts. 
Attorneys bring these twilight cases before the criminal 
courts rather than the civil courts, with the full reali- 
zation that the defendant in a criminal action is more 
easily intimidated. No consideration is given to the fact 
that the individual is stigmatized as a criminal, not to 
mention the grief and sense of personal degradation 
wrought upon the unfortunate defendant. Probation is 
sought only as a guarantee of payment of the plaintiff’s 
claims. Such cases where the criminal and civil elements 
merge the author describes as “being within the pe- 
numbra of the law.” Not only does the defendant in 
this type of case find himself harassed, but the probation 
officer also is placed in an untenable position by reason of 
the fact that a genuine casework relationship based on 
sympathy and confidence is precluded. He cannot retain 
the confidence of an individual, and at the same time 
repeatedly threaten court action unless restitution is 
made promptly. The integration of restitution as part of 
a definite plan of rehabilitation cannot be applied to 


probation cases resulting from such indiscriminate anj 
ill-advised use of criminal law. 

Constructive probation work envisages a freer and 
more confidential relationship. Here the individual accepts 
the order of restitution as something that he and his 
probation officer have worked out together for his benefit 
and becomes part of a well-thought-out plan of treat. 
ment aimed toward the eventual rehabilitation of the 
individual. In the words of the author “probation under 
such a program is not abused nor converted into a col. 
lection agency—sterile and perfunctory.” The author 
further contends that the district attorney and the 
criminal courts might scrutinize more closely those cases 
that fall in the shadow zone between criminal culpabil. 
ity and civil damages to see whether they can screen out 
the type case which probation can serve only as a col- 
lection agency; and concludes that with proper screening 
probation can retain its respect for the human person- 
ality and keep its integrity as an individualized instr. 
ment of crime control through rehabilitation. 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Experiment in Preventive Casework,” by Dorothy 
Cason (April 1947). Much thought has been devoted to 
the fact that social casework, in addition to being a 
remedial service, should also develop into a preventive 
service. Accordingly, the Family Service in Miami, Fla, 
recently initiated an experiment in preventive casework. 
Commendably successful results were achieved. 

The experiment was limited to only one area of case- 
work, that is, the parent-child relationship. Five trained 
and experienced caseworkers formed a consulting staff and 
conducted a series of private interviews with 15 mothers 
selected by invitation “on the basis of being interested 
parents, generally well-educated (high school or college 
level), who had used the services of a pediatrician and 
had read current literature on the subject of child care.” 

The occupations represented by these 15 participants 
included bus driver, university professor, labor organizer, 
attorney, agriculturist, personnel adviser, civilian air- 
plane pilot, accountant, clerical worker, photographer, 
plumber, business manager, hotel owner and manager, 
and contractor. 

None of the 15 participating mothers was experiencing 
seriously abnormal parent-child relationship, but on the 
other hand they represented a high average cross set- 
tion of family life. 

Each participant was given from two to three private 
interviews averaging an hour and 20 minutes each. Some 
of the results were: 138 mothers were interested in 
continuing personally to use the agency for parent-child 
information; in six instances mothers wished to discuss 
a behavior pattern; 14 mothers affirmed that the service 
was needed in the community and should be offered by 
Family Service. 


“Dependency and the Adolescent,” by Mary E. Rall 
(April 1947). The child depends on his parents for af- 
fection and security in meeting changes in his life brought 
about by the passing years. When this dependency o 
the parents is not met, or is met without satisfaction, 
it is likely to influence profoundly a child’s ability to 
adjust in his own mature adult married life. , 

The author discusses by narrative and by case-histor] 
illustrations those child-parent relationships, chief © 
which is the need for affection and security, which 
causes children to grow into adolescence and into adult 
married life emotionally incapable of indulging in m 
ture heterosexual love relationship. : 

For a social worker to give effective counsel in marital 
adjustment problems, he should have a full appreciation 
of the adult’s childhood, family, and parental relation 
—_—, particularly of the child’s relationship with his 
mother. 
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jet “Out of the Shadow?”—An Editorial (December 1946). 
ol. The How, What, When, Why, Where, and Who—as such 
hor @ interrogatories relate to venereal disease—are answered 
the in this very timely editorial. This issue is devoted to 
ses i the problems associated with venereal disease and the 
bil. @ editorial specifically heralds a drive to declare a Social 
out Hygiene Day and thenceforth to urge unification of all 


forces in a campaign to “Stamp Out V. D.” The article 
is revealing and of interest to anyone engaged in social 
work—whatever may be his special field of endeavor. 


“Prevention is the Watchword,” by Vice-Admiral Ross 
T. McIntyre (December 1946). In-an address before the 
American Social Hygiene Association, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, U. S. Navy, reveals what the Navy has done to 
prevent and control the spread of venereal disease among 
its personnel. That portion of his talk relating to re- 
search performed during the war on promiscuity is 
most enlightening and informative to those engaged in 
correctional pursuits. Among the many common char- 
acteristics of the patients studied, the Admiral listed the 
thy B following as particularly noteworthy: Age is not a factor 
| to # among promiscuous women; a tendency to separate from 
2 2 & their families during adolescent years in terms of physi- 
tive cal removal; a desire for economic independence; free- 
‘lay dom from family supervision; an absence of supervised 
ork. B group experiences; limited discrimination in making 
important decisions—e.g., choosing friends, securing 
ase- @ employment; reluctance to assume responsibility for 
ined their behavior; inadequate sexual information during 
and & childhood and resentment regarding inadequacy and re- 
hers garding the dissemination of such information as was 
sted given. The remainder of the talk points out the lessons 
lege to be learned from studies of this type and the many 
and questions to be answered. 
Te. Admiral McIntyre emphasizes that penicillin is still an 
ants & experimental drug and it will be several years before it 
ize, @ can be said with certainty just how permanent the cure 
all: @ is. With this in mind, the need for intensifying the 
het, B venereal disease control program becomes self-evident. 
S& & “Health of the Army,” by Major General Norman T. 
cing Kirk, Surgeon General, United States Army (December 
the 1946). The Army’s health program is outlined and it is 
sec.  teassuring to know the medical attention a soldier re- 
celves is constant and capable. Particular reference is 
-" made to the Army’s program of venereal disease pre- 
ae vention and control. It is apparent the success of the 
in i Service departments’ programs depend upon the degree 
hild of co-operation received from civilian organizations in- 
cuss @ “Tested in the elimination of this social evil. During the 
vice Wat this co-operation was excellent; now for many rea- 
1 by sons a lethargy has replaced a sustained drive—result, 
upswing in indices of venereal disease. Effective control 
Rall Tequires continued interest and continued funds are 
oo needed to sustain that interest. 
aght “The Moral Equivalent for Law Enforcement,” by 
on Charles C. Noble (December 1946). The devices estab- 
tion, lished for the prevention and control of venereal disease 
y to are designed fundamentally to treat the symptoms of 
this social malady. Removal of the ultimate source can be 
tory accomplished only by a strict adherence to the moral 
tof equivalent for law enforcement—self-control. Develop- 
hich @ Ment of strong moral structures within human individ- 
dult uals will do more than anything else to wipe out the 
a —_ of venereal disease. If there be no internal power, 
en external power becomes wasted. Dr. Noble has pre- 
rital |B P2ted a very forceful dissertation which imposes on the 
tion ome, school, and church a new urgency to foster and to 
Hion- strengthen the moral fibre of its members. By fulfill- 
“his a of their obligations, these agencies could assure 


ecline in venereal disease, sexual promiscuity, and 
social immorality. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by RoBERT L. FAucetTT, M.D. 


“The Structure of Dominance,” by Paul Deutschberger 
(April 1947). This paper is an excellent analysis, both 
of the differences between what are defined as “anti- 
social gangs” and “non-antisocial gangs” and also of the 
differences between the leaders of such gangs and the 
nonleaders. It is recommended to all interested in juve- 
nile delinquency. The paper is an attempt to account 
for the differences in anxiety potential between leader 
and follower in antisocial gangs. 

Thirty-two natural groups of adolescent males resid- 
ing in New York City were studied in regard to group 
structure and the personality of their indigenous leaders. 
The period of observation was from 3 to 4 weeks for each 
group, supplemented by an average of 8 clinical hours 
with each of the leaders of 11 of these groups. Of the 
82 groups, 21 were considered non-antisocial, 11 were 
considered antisocial groups. The groups were considered 
from the viewpoint of (1) composition, (2) cohesion, (3) 
code, (4) controls, and (5) leadership. In composition 
the non-antisocial groups admitted more diversity among 
their members than did the antisocial groups. 

In regard to cohesion the antisocial groups were more 
rigid and the procedure for joining was generally com- 
plex. In respect to code, antagonism toward outsiders, 
especially adults, appeared more marked in antisocial 
groups. Control mechanisms showed that in the non-anti- 
social groups differences were most often settled through 
discussion. In the antisocial groups differences were 
most often settled by fist fights, and there were a 
greater number of disputes despite the apparently greater 
loyalty of member to member. In leadership in the anti- 
social group, a single member was almost invariably the 
source of initiation and direction of activities. In non-anti 
social groups no such stable center of leadership was 
apparent and activities were suggested and executed by 
various individuals and cliques. In antisocial groups the 
leader more often derided one member to another and 
stimulated fights among members. The leaders of anti- 
social gangs stimulated their followers to greater activ- 
ity through ridicule and disparagement, whereas in 
non-antisocial groups the greater effort was induced 
through encouragement and exhortation. The non-anti- 
social group showed a great variation in form so that 
a composite was difficult. However, the pattern of the 
antisocial group seemed uniformly established. The 
structure that was present throughout was the dis- 
couragement of diversity among the members, called 
dominance structure since they depend upon complete 
subordination of member to leader. Dominance structures 
tend to become antisocial, and then control and leader- 
ship coincide and reside in a single person. The con- 
tinued attacks of the leader and the intense mutual stim- 
ulation that are features of such groups cannot be dis- 
sipated within the confines of the structure, and rapid 
accumulations of aggression are left without adequate 
outlet. This aggression is projected into the surrounding 
community lest the group disintegrate of its own undis- 
charged hostility. In accepting submission to the leader, 
the individual member is relieved of a large portion of 
personal responsibilty for his acts. The member once 
he has submerged his own interest into those of the 
group may indulge in massive aggressive displays with- 
out being overwhelmed by guilt. The predominant pic- 
ture of the 11 indigenous leaders of antisocial groups is 
that of a middle child in a family with a distant author- 
itarian father and a rejecting, even hostile mother. The 
outstanding family experience is a feeling of threat 
from two sources. The threat from the father is some- 
what mitigated by the subject’s admiration for his 
virile qualities. The leader is usually rigid in attitude, 
tense in posture, and alert and suspicious at all times. 
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In the subjects studied hostile trends against the mother 
have been retained with an inability to achieve identi- 
fication with adult males since they had been barred 
from doing so by the unassailable position in the family 
occupied by the father. This inability to achieve identi- 
fication ‘with adult males leads to an insecurity, which 
gives rise to huge amounts of anxiety. The group situ- 
ation serves to allay this anxiety but to a much greater 
extent it increases it. This leads to ambivalence of the 
leader toward other members. He must protect- his men 
and he must prevent them from stealing his power. The 
heavy emotional charge of this relationship serves to 
intensify the basic anxiety and to push the leader into the 
defensive position of maintaining a personal rigidity and 
into the defensive role of preserving his own status by 
passing that of the others. 

In conclusion the author comes to the statement that 
a dominance structure such as is seen in antisocial 
groups serves a function to the leader quite opposite to 
the one it serves to those who are to be dominated. The 
one is flight into reality which is accomplished by the 
follower in identifying himself with an antisocial domi- 
nance structure group. The other is a flight from reality 
by the leader. The more the leader in a dominance 
structure attempts to come to grips with reality, the 
greater is his increase in anxiety. No practicable sug- 
gestions are offered for control or treatment of such 
gangs, but the picture of the needs, both of the followers 
and of the leaders, in such relationship is given particu- 
larly clearly in this article, and it is felt that the under- 
standing of this relationship by adults in authority can 
be increased by the reading of this paper. 

“Developmental Factors in Relation to Recidivism and 
Non-Recidivism among Military Delinquents,” by Cyrus 
W. Lagrone (April 1947). This is a study of 200 Army 
general prisoners who were restored to duty from one of 
the rehabilitation centers for the purpose of determining 
the differences in developmental backgrounds between 
restored prisoners who became recidivists and those 
whose subsequent adjustment to the Army was success- 
ful. This group of 200 men is divided into two groups of 
100 each. One group is made up of recidivists who within a 
period of 6 months after restoration into a new unit 
became involved in misconduct sufficiently grave to war- 
rant revoking suspended sentences or bringing them to 
trial by general court martial. The other 100, after a 
period of 6 months following restoration, were rated by 
their various commanding officers as men whose personal 
conduct was above average in their companies. 

It is to be noted that in both groups of men a follow- 
up on their behavior was only done for 6 months sub- 
sequent to their time of discharge from the rehabilita- 
tion center. This fact was acknowledged in the con- 
clusions by the author, and he says that the extent to 
which the findings would be altered if based on a 
longer period of time is problematical. There are also 
a number of uncontrollable variables. For example, the 
assignment of the men upon restoration to duty varied 
greatly. Likewise there was considerable variation exis- 
tent in the attitude toward soldiers with records of mil- 
itary delinquency in the various units to which the men 
were sent. The important conclusions reached by the 
author are as follows: 

1. Recidivism is definitely greater in cases where the 
offense committed is of a strictly military character. 

2. Nonrecidivists tend to be slightly older than re- 
cidivists as indicated both with respect to age at entrance 
into the Army and age at time of committing the offense 
for which sent to the rehabilitation center. 

8. Recidivism is more frequent among men with 
longer sentences. 

4. The frequency of men coming from broken homes 
is about the same for both groups. However, the nonre- 
cidivists tend to be older at the time that the break in 
the home occurred. 

5. Nonrecidivists come from somewhat larger families, 
and these families are more often comfortable from an 
economic standpoint. 

6. Parents or parent-substitues of nonrecividists tend 
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to have more formal education than those of recidivists, 
7. Recidivists quite definitely show greater number of 
individuals who were overprotected as children. 
8. Arrests and convictions for misdemeanors and fel. 
onies in civil life occur more frequently among recidivists, 
9. Patterns of delinquent behavior tend to appear at an 
earlier age among recidivists. 

10. A definitely greater proportion of recidivists are 
found among men whose principal civilian occupation 
was that of common day laborer. 

11. Recidivists more frequently come from small towns, 
whereas nonrecidivists more frequently come from rural 
communities. 


SURVEY MIDMONTHLY 


Reviewed by GLENN V. MCFARLAND 


“Measurement,” by Leon T. Stern (February 1947). In 
this short article, appearing with others under a sec. 
tion entitled “The Common Welfare,” Mr Stern advances 
the belief that the results of studies made at the Eastern 
State Penitentiary of Pennsylvania from 1927 to 1933 
seem to demonstrate the feasibility of developing pro- 
cedures by which to measure the validity of diagnostic 
judgments. Although Mr. Stern mildly scores, and with 
some validity, social workers for their failure to measure 
the results of their labors, this reviewer would appreci- 
ate being permitted to call his attention to the article 
appearing in the July-September 1945 issue of FEDERAL 
PROBATION entitled “Prediction of Criminality.” This 
article, together with the rather extensive bibliography 
on parole prediction, probation prediction, and prediction 
of criminality, would seem to indicate that “developing 
procedures by which to measure the validity of diagnostic 
judgments,” especially in the field of criminality, has 
been the subject of much labor during the past 15 or 
more years. The need for further work is recognized as 
is the contribution made in the report by the committee 
on penal affairs of the Pennsylvania Public Charities 
Association cited by Mr. Stern. 

“Delinquency Requires Treatment,” by Simon Doniger 
(March 1947). The author here introduces his observa- 
tions of the general “failure to recognize the importance 
of the emotional component in most, if not all, of delin- 
quent behavior,” and attributes to that failure “the 
confusion and lack of insight of courts and workers in 
setting up treatment programs that are specific or really 
constructive for juvenile delinquents.” He uses to good 
advantage the common generalizations of the causes of 
juvenile delinquency, such as broken homes, poverty, 
slums, etc., to strengthen his point that individual stud- 
ies do not justify such generalizations. 

The complexities of the problems incidental to delin- 
quency; the failure of punishment as part of a treat- 
ment process; and the advantages of authority in an 
effective treatment program are clearly and concisely 
discussed. The section on “authority in treatment” is 
especially recommended to all probation and _pardle 
officers. 

Mr. Doniger’s advocacy of the wider use of psychiatric 
services, especially in the field of child guidance and 
particularly among juvenile delinquents, together with 
his admission that it would be an impossibility to limit 
this field of psychotherapy to medically trained persot- 
nel is a forward looking attitude. His plea for the 
adoption, by schools of social work, of a program through 
which psychiatric social workers and psychologists might 
be trained to do psychotherapy merits consideration. 

The need for the extension of services through the 
child guidance field is widely recognized and it is &- 
couraging to find the impetus for such extension 0 
services, together with the beginning of a plan to mee 
the need of qualified personnel, coming from an able 
practitioner in the field. 
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REVIEW OF PERIODICALS 


SOCIAL SERVICE DIGEST 
Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAu 


THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 
Reviewed by JouN F. LANDIS 


“Legal Aid,” by Gerald Monsman, condensed from the 
Social Work Year Book 1947 (April 1947). For 
the many underprivileged defendants who come into 
court unable to afford an attorney’s fee the democratic 
jdeal of equal justice under the law for rich and poor 
alike becomes a tragic fiction. “For to give a man his 
day in court but not his counsel in court is offering him 
the form without the substance of justice.” Mr. Monsman 
writes that a client who cannot afford an attorney’s fee 
hesitates to ask charity of a lawyer, but looks, instead, to 
some form of free public service or may consult friends, 
insurance agents, bank clerks, realtors, accountants, or 
even funeral directors. Applying these. observations to 
federal courts it can be said that whereas all defendants 
have the right to court-appointed counsel many are 
reluctant to ask for an attorney because of ignorance 
or the belief that they do not need one if they are plead- 
ing guilty. 

At present a thorough-going study of the whole legal 
aid movement in the United States is being made by the 
Russell Sage Foundation. The study among other things 
aims to determine responsibility for maintaining this 
legal-social service, to examine the effectiveness of the 
movement, to compare it with similar systems in other 
countries, and to evolve means of making the use of our 
courts more readily available to all, especially to those 
in the low income group. 

“Social Casework Matures In a Confused World,” by 
Eduard C. Lindeman, condensed from The Compass, 
January 1947 (April 1947). The writer poses the chal- 
lenging question, “Is social casework prepared to meet 
the needs of individuals in an age of social, economic, 
and political uncertainty?” We are living in a confused 
society characterized by almost continuous change. 
There has been a marked increase in human mobility in 
urban communities with the consequence that the un- 
stable family has become a new type. The question 
taised is whether or not the social work profession, with 
ts amazing record of growth during the past 25 years, 
is strong or substantial enough to cope with the over- 
whelming human needs of the future. 

"en criteria are suggested for measuring the maturity 

tsocial casework. One of the criteria is that “a profes- 
sion must be regarded as on the way toward maturity 
wien it attracts its share of undergraduates of superior 
intelligence.” But, it is emphasized that this intelligence 
must be “imbued with deep-seated: humanistic emotion.” 
A social worker who does not really care about human 
beings is a professional anomaly.” A genuine social 
worker should be able to say with sincerity, “I am in- 
Yolyed.in mankind.” 

athe Federal Government in Peacetime Recreation,” 
by? oward Braucher, condensed from Recreation, 
February 1947 (May 1947). This is indeed a timely 
article since everyone is concerned about our need for 
expanding recneational facilities all over the nation. 
Most; of fs are aware of the government’s leadership in 
des ing a wartime recreation program but few of us 
realize: what the government is doing to guide and stim- 
our nationwide peacetime program. 

aridus federal’ agencies have been making valuable 
contributions to local communities. The Extension Ser- 
Yee-0f the. United States Department of Agriculture has 
maintained a comprehensive recreation program for 
The United States Office of Education has 
Worked with:the state government school bureaus to aid 
Ray aemaren in wise use of leisure and training 
“min fundamental skills for recreation activities. 
“309 OF 
23289 sf} 


“A New Era in Mental Health,” by George S. Steven- 
son, M.D. (March 1947). Dr. Stevenson, medical di- 
rector of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
calls attention to the apathy of the public toward “the 
terrific problem of mental ill-health and outlines the 
provision of the National Mental Health Act passed by 
the 79th Congress and signed by President Truman July 
3, 1946. The problem has been evaded generally as a 
public responsibility. “Hospital care” has been the begin- 
ning and the end of public interest. This evasion of the 
problem of mental ill-health keeps the public in ignor- 
ance of its facilities for dealing with it, and inactive 
about improving the public mental health. The cause of 
the deterioration of public mental hospitals is realis- 
tically set forth. The whole conception of public psy- 
chiatry is in need of vision, says Dr. Stevenson. The focus 
of service will shift from “a ward, to which people are 
sent after they become seriously ill, to a community in 
which their illness begins and to which they will return 
after recovery.” It is true we already have as community 
expression of interest a certain number of clinics. This 
instrument of public psychiatry is seriously underde- 
veloped. Clinics are to be found mostly in urban areas 
of over one hundred thousand population, leaving 170 
percent of the county unserved. Traveling clinics at- 
tempt to meet the problems of the 70 percent, but they 
are usually “makeshift efforts lacking in qualified per- 
sonnel.” It is very clear from the experience of the 
clinics that the mental health program must start much 
earlier than upon admission to clinics. Public school 
teachers and public health nurses, industrial nurses, the 
family physician, the family social worker, all these see 
mental problems in their incipiency and have the oppor- 
tunity of initiating psychiatric treatment. 

The National Mental Health Act, establishes a Nation- 
al Institute of Mental Health long the dream of many 
authorities in the mental health field. The act provides for 
a National Advisory Council. The Council has established 
three committees to advise on three grant-in-aid aspects 
of the new law. A special committee on research will 
review all proposals submitted for support under the act, 
which provides up to 100 percent support for research 
projects. A second committee is concerned with profes- 
sional training. The act does not restrict the meaning of 
training and may include psychiatrists, psychologists, 
social workers, and several other categories. Applications, 
which may be made to the United States Public Health 
Service, are reviewed by this committee. The third com- 
mittee will consider applications under the grant-in-aid 
programs of public education, preventive activities and 
other services directly valuable to patients. 

In the National Institute of Mental Health in Wash- 
ington provided for by the law, it is the intent to provide 
staff and facilities for every aspect of research work 
bearing on this field. The hospital connected with the 
institute will provide for 200 patients. It will have labors 
atories, the best possible teachers and provisions for 
advanced students. 

“That this act be well administered is obviously of im- 
mense concern to the whole field of social service, 
which has moved ahead hand in hand with psychiatry 
for so many years. It should strengthen the services of 
social agencies. It needs the constant critical attention 
of these agencies and, at this time, their support in its 
launching. The best insurance of its future will be its 
successful operation.” 
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Conflicts of Youth 


Youth in Trouble. By Austin L. Porterfield, 
assisted by C. Stanley Clifton. Fort Worth: The 
Leo Potishman Foundation, 1946. Pp. 128. $1.50. 


A quick look at any complex series of phenomena is 
useful to practical people, but it is inevitably a partial 
look. This is true of this fine little book. While some of 
the research materials have been published in profes- 
sional journals, they fit in well with both the content 
and spirit of the present work. Some delinquents are 
here compared with their complainants in court, some- 
what at the expense of the latter. Some delinquents in 
court are compared with some in college, the two being 
differentiated by the dubious standard of those with 
and those without real trouble. Several case studies 
illustrate “Despair: an Outcome of the Struggle for 
Status and Belongingness after Bad Placement”; “Ag- 
gression: an Outcome of Social Rejection and Impris- 
onment”; “Isolation and Dissociation: Psychogenic Fac- 
tors” interacting with community factors. A parting 
shot—it is spirited—asks “Why not organize the com- 
munity for the benefit of youth—and parents?” It will 
be profitable for some people to ask who else lives in 
the community, and for whom is the thing organized now? 
There are some good answers here. 

In a society like ours which is not well endowed with 
patterns of honesty, it is most refreshing to see delin- 
quents compared with the people who haul them into 
court. “We conclude,” says the book (p. 15) “ ... that 
no small part of the conflict with youth grows out of the 
peevishness, impatience, irresponsibility, and in many 
cases, the criminalistic attitude of the complainant.” 

This reviewer would like to see a much larger study 
on this one topic alone, for the data on some 1400 com- 
plaints here presented are most informative. While 
some parents do become complainants (123 here) it is 
usually others who complain or, properly stated, people 
usually complain of other peoples’ kids, and presumably 
even “the schools” are among the peevish, impatient, 
and irresponsible. It might be interesting if such data 
were correlated with teachers’ salaries. 

This little book is full of shocks and suggestions for 
people who are really interested in their community, and 
full of ammunition and guidance for those who are 
trying to iron out its malfunctionings. But the authors 
offer no scapegoats whom we can blame for what goes 
on. Just as one gets the comfortable feeling that one 
can blame the teachers, or the police, or the merchants, 
or the parents, we are informed that these, too, are 
people, and they have gone through the same mill. This 
is a healthy point of view; this is sociology; this points 
the finger at malfunctionings of the community—the 
real booby trans of our society which the community 
provides and for which the children pay—as, indeed, 
does everyone else. 

We should all go back and study the American Revo- 
lution with its slogan “Taxation without Representation 
is Tyrany.” Inhibitions are not accessible to free will, 
nor are they on sale at candy counters. Prohibition 
without inhibition, like taxation without representation, 
constitutes a just cause for rebellion, in man and child 
alike. A society which fails to implant inhibitions is 
hardly more than a nest of mines and booby traps. It 
will never stop bleeding; it will never stop paying. 

Pennsylvania State College WALTER CoUTU 
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Prison Systems of Canada 


Canadian Penal Institutions. By C. W. Top. 
ping. Toronto: Ryerson Press, 1929, Rev. 1943, 
Pp. 146. $2.50. 


Canadian Penal Institutions deals rather factually 
with the background of the penal institutions of Canada 
from 1867 to 1928 in three of its six chapters; in one of 
the next chapters it discusses the manner of returning 
convicted persons to society; in another a summary and 
conclusions of the previous chapters and the last chap. 
ter describes recent developments and reforms dating 
from 1928 to 1943. The author gives a thorough, rather 
detailed account of the prison systems of Canada and 
describes the 6 Canadian penitentiaries of the Department 
of Justice, the 14 industrial farms, 116 jails, and 24 
juvenile institutions under Provincial control. 

The author attempts to evaluate the policies and 
programs, and is critically aware of the evident short- 
comings of the entire setup. In his foreword and con- 
clusion of the last chapter he summarizes the evalua- 
tion and makes five specific recommendations. In all of 
the chapters he attempts to base findings on scientific 
techniques, and refers to modern penologists and to 
practices developed in the United States and England. 

After study of this brief account of Canadian penal 
institutions the reader should have a good idea how 
the prison system in Canada is organized and admin- 
istered. One criticism which might be made is that in- 
stead of a revision, the whole book might well have been 
rewritten so as to bring the reader up to date on each 
of the divisions of the penal system—rather than bring- 
ing him un to 1928 followed by a supplement from 1928 
to 1948. This makes it a bit confusing. However, it is 
a concise but challenging resumé to Canadian penolo- 
gists and penal institutional administrators. The author 
evidently appreciates the value of classification, train- 
ing, psychiatric guidance, effective segregation, and 
other modern techniques for treatment of the Canadian 
prisoners. His views augur well for the development 
of such features by our northern “good neighbor.” 


El Reno, Okla. L. CLARK SCHILDER 


Casework With Servicemen 


Case Work with Ill and Disabled Servicemen. 
By Cynthia Rice Nathan. Reprinted from Th 
Family. Family Welfare Association of America. 
Pp. 31. 40 Cents. 


This is a reprint of a series of five articles, four of 
which deal with the casework services provided by the 
Red Cross in military hospitals in behalf of special 
groups—the amputees, plastic surgery cases, and trop- 
ical disease cases—and the fifth deals with the hopes and 
fears of the disabled serviceman. 

The author illustrates well the services rendered by 
the workers in the amputation centers, not easily defin 
as to type, but directed to help the serviceman. utilize 
his energies toward maximum achievement. With the 
physically scarred, the workers have helped the patient 
to accept the limitation their injuries impose, his fam! 
to maintain constructive attitudes, the patient to explore 
his own feelings about his imperfection and to reach a 
decision as to the need of plastic surgery, either to ©! 
rect disfigurement or to restore function. In the cast 
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of servicemen suffering from the various tropical dis- 
eases, malaria, filariasis, jungle rot, and New Guinea 
aud, the worker’s chief function was to clarify the 
medical mjsconceptions concerning the disease by reduc- 
ing anxieties and supporting the desire to recover. 

The articles, “Servicemen Face Discharge with Hope 
and Fear,” contains much information of value to the 
correctional worker who will at various times deal with 
the disabled veteran. It discusses the conflicted feelings 
present in the majority of cases, the fears and hopes as 
to economic security, family relationships, acceptance 
by the community, and severance of army ties. The 
uderstanding of these will be of value in the treat- 
ment of the disabled veteran who because of these ‘un- 
resolved conflicts has become an offender. 


Chicago, Ill. ANTHONY BRADASICH 


Casework With Children 


Case Work with Children. Reprinted from The 
Family. Family Welfare Association of America. 
Pp. 47. 50 Cents. 


This pamphlet consists of reprints of nine articles 
published in The Family during the period 1940-1943, 
written by staff members of children’s agencies, a guid- 
ance clinic and a social work school. The articles about 
agency relationships, home finding, reopened cases, ADC 
services, use of funds in placement, and development of 
agency relationships with the school are informative 
but of little interest to the correctional field. One article 
is pertinent for those interested in juveniles. - 

The article, ““New Trends in Child Placement,” by 
Dr. H. S. Lippman reviews the practical considerations 
involved in the placement of aggressive adolescents. He 
points out that workers too often display a lack of 
awareness of all that is implied in the removal of a 
child from its home and fail to recognize the enormous 
responsibility to be assumed by foster parents. He rec- 
ommends a more thorough study of foster homes as to 
their fitness and a re-evaluation of the child’s own home 
as to the possibility of reconstruction through treat- 
ment of the entire family situation by a family agency. 
He decries the lack of work with the child’s own family 
in preparation for its return after placement. He be- 
lieves that many adolescents would succeed in a setting 
where group life exists, as in a small institution or a 
foster home handling six to ten children; that detention 
homes equipped for diagnostic study are needed for the 
markedly aggressive child to diagnose and plan accurate- 
ly. He emphasizes the need of a close tie-up between 
placement agencies and institutions to permit easy change 
of plan as the child’s needs vary, and of intensive case- 
work treatment of the child. These are constructive 
ideas in need of testing by children’s agencies. 


Chicago, Ill. ANTHONY BRADASICH 


Fields of Psychiatry 


Fundamentals of Psychiatry. By Edward A. 
Strecker, Philadelphia, London, Montreal: J. B. 
Lippincott Company, 1945. Pp. 221. $3.00. 


This is a remarkably complete and compact summary 
of the main fields of psychiatry. Dr. Strecker has had long 
experience in teaching, and his lucid style and graphic 
fxamples give evidence of his proficiency at presenting 
complex subjects in an easily understandable way. The 
topies covered are an introduction to psychiatry, etiology, 
Classification of mental diseases, methods of examination 
and symptoms, organic and toxic psychoses, functional 
Psychoses and psychoneuroses, defect reaction types, 
Psychiatry and war, and the psychiatric aspects of 
nursing. There is in addition an excellent short glossary 
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defining frequently encountered psychiatric terms. A 
bibliography would be desirable in this type of book, but 
is rot included. 

The chapter on war neuroses and their treatment which 
was timely during the war has somewhat less applica- 
tion at the present time. The discussion of treatment of 
the war-induced conditions is up to date, and reviews 
the recent advances in such fields as narcotherapy. As 
Dr. Strecker himself points out, this war has not brought 
forth any new psychotic or psychoneurotic entities; 
therefore discussion of the treatment of conditions en- 
countered in combat might be shortened, and the dis- 
sertation on treatment of neuroses expanded, with ma- 
terial from the former included wherever applicable. 
However, as long as we continue to have a large army 
many of the problems discussed will continue to exist, 
and must be understood by people working in military 
medicine. 

The discussion of constitutional psychopathic inferior- 


‘ ity is brief but good. However, this subject, together 


with criminalism and the forensic aspects of psychiatry, 
which are not discussed, might well be accorded a chapter. 

This book is recommended to those who want a 
brief, clear presentation of the important realms of 
psychiatry from the viewpoint of an authority in the 
field. It certainly would be valuable for people who work 
in fields dealing with deviant behavior, such as proba- 
tion, as an aid to understanding certain types of patho- 
logical human reactions. 


Springfield, Mo. RoBeErT S. WEINHAUS, M.D. 


Study of a Socialized Court 


Delinquent Girls in Court. By Paul W. Tappan. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1947. 
Pp. 265. $3.00. 


Delinquent Girls in Court, a study of the Wayward 
Minor Court of New York, is a “stop-look-listen” warning 
to all who are interested in development of socialized 
courts—particularly those aiming to treat the youthful 
offender. It is an objective critical study of both legal 
procedures and social treatment by the above mentioned 
court and co-operating institutions. The author holds 
advanced degrees in both law and sociology. His ap- 
proach is sociolegal; his methods: observation in the 
court, study of statistics, consultation with court per- 
sonnel and others, intensive studies of 300 cases (some 
for the year 1938 and some for the year 1942) and biblio- 
graphic research. 

The court studied is unique in that it treats only fe- 
male offenders from 16 to 21 years of age, and although 
a court of criminal jurisdiction, it deals almost entirely 
with alleged incorrigibles, usually not charged with 
specific offenses. The complainant in most cases is the 
parent. 

Mr. Tappan is critical of the “loose, vague statutory 
definition of the area of court power” which has permit- 
ted “loose, vague probationary investigations to lead to 
adjudication.” He believes that girls brought before 
this court are deprived of basic liberties and that treat- 
ment given them in no way compensates for this sacri- 
fice. He objects to hearsay evidence offered by proba- 
tion officers. He cites case studies which illustrate arbi- 
trary decisions and poor casework judgment. 

This study challenges all citizens of New York City 
with a sense of responsibility for young, delinquent 
girls in their community. Its message, however, has 
much more than local interest. Mr. Tappan’s criticisms 
and constructive suggestions might apply to any juvenile 
court or other tribunal attempting social treatment. For 
example, he makes a logical, convincing attack on our 
treasured prehearing investigation. 

His style has a certain academic precision and con- 
ciseness. For readers who might find it difficult I would 
suggest skimming, with attention to the chapter on 
facilities and careful reading of “Confusion of Purposes.” 
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The case summaries are most enlightening. All judges 
should read the description of the individual magistrates 
who have presided in this court. 

Mr. Tappan holds both the court and social agencies 
responsible for failure to work out a program of co- 
operation in this field. He makes constructive suggestions 
for administrative reorganization of community facili- 
ties for treatment of youthful offenders; the court to be 
limited to treatment of those who may be guilty of legal 
offenses, other agencies to handle cases which may be 
treated without legal adjudication. 


- Chicago, Ill. IRENE KAWIN 


Treatment of Mental Illness 


Rehabilitation: Its Principles and Practices. 
By John Eisele Davis, New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co., Revised and Enlarged Edition, 1946. 
Pp. 264. $3.00. 


ieThis book is concerned primarily with the philosophy 
of ‘and techniques for the rehabilitation of the mentally 
ill. Although available statistics indicate that the war 
has had no significant effect upon the incidence of mental 
Hiniess, the author hazards the opinion that many pre- 
disposing types who have avoided mental or physical 
breakdowns :during the excitement of active war con- 
ditions may develop neuroses or psychoses during the 
critical period of mobilization and afterwards for a 
period as lohg--as 25 years. The fact is, however, that 
mental illness is the greatest single disabling condition 
in, the, country; today and the-problem of the rehabilita- 
tion of the mentally ill, socially and occupationally, is 
by!fat the most complex medical and social problem. 

The book emphasizes the importance of -synthesizing 
the diversity of approaches to the problem and discusses 


reatest interest. It is worth quoting the author’s state- 
ment,of philosophy in the Introduction: “Many attempted 
therapeutic programs fail because they are based upon 
an academic study of what is felt is good for the patient 
rather than upon a careful evaluation of what the pa- 
ient wants and will accept upon the basis of his highest 
therapeutic interest.” This is a principle which has uni- 
versal application in all types of rehabilitative programs. 
_.. Washington, D. C. BENJAMIN FRANK 
dle 


_.. Search for Happiness 


*'Facing Your Social Situation. By James F. 
Walsh. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company, 


1946. Pp. 237, $2.75 | 


-_All- men constantly strive for happiness. However, 
happiness is but a concept which derives from the in- 
dividual’s knowledge of the reason for his existence. 
Such knowledge willbe inaccurate unless based upon a 
sound psychological: understanding of what we are in 
ourselves; ‘in relation to others and what is our ultimate 
goal. This knowledge is of prime importance to every- 
one for his own guidance but is doubly important to 
those concerned with: directing human behavior. With- 
out a clear understanding of our own purpose in life 
how can we evaluate, assimilate, or give interpretation 
to the complexities of other’s lives? 

Father Walsh defines: the “‘personality” in essence, 
and with admirable clarification demonstrates how the 
pérsonality finds itself -in <social situations; how it 
responds to these ‘situations; and. how it can control 
themo with effectiveness. ‘author, supported by a 


wealth of pertinent information and background mater. 
ial, discusses current theories, popular and otherwise 
as they describe the individual, his personality, and 
the motivations to which human behavior patterns are 
subject. Fallacies are revealed in some, weaknesses jp 
others, and the truth of man’s ability to choose is logically 
developed. 

The free exercise of intellect and will which differenti. 
ates man from beast is fundamental in Father Walsh's 
philosophy and he shows how behaviorism, determinism, 
and allied materialistic philosophies lower man’s state 
by denying him this faculty. The author proves that 
man ean evaluate influences to which he is subject and 
can with appropriate freedom accept those which, by 
conformance with social standards, lead to happiness, 
and can reject those which will lead to dismay and 
confusion. 

This volume provides easy reading on a subject which 
could readily be obscured in a maze of terminology and 
disconnected premises. Facing Your Social Situation 
reveals how individual heppiners can be achieved and 
shows that man when psychologically equipped to face 
the reality of his social situation has “something inde- 
pendent of financial success or social standing, something 
that smacks of true greatness: character achievement.” 


Philadelphia, Pa. RANDOLPH E. WISE 


The Neurotic Personality 


Our Inner Conflicts. By Karen Horney, M.D. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1945. Pp. 250. 


If I were possessed of the Dg amount of intel- 
lectual honesty and hardihood, Iwould have rejected 
this assignment of reviewing Karen Horney’s latest, 
Our Inner Conflicts. Most properly any of Karen Horney’s 
writings, including the present volume, should be re- 
viewed by one who himself has had psychoanalytical 
training. No one can read this book intelligently with- 
out knowledge of its predecessors; The Neurotic Per- 
sonality of our Time; New Ways in Psychoanalysis; 
Self-Analysis. For all four of these books rotate around 
an identical central axis; to wit Dr. Horney’s deflection 
from and self exile from camp of the orthodox Freudians 
and her reasons for the same. This departure is mag- 
nified by the author’s own subjectivity to the point of 
a schism. It is in reality more of a question as to where 
the greater emphasis should be placed rather than an 
out and out split. She elects to place her emphasis in 
the production of inner conflicts on environmental factors 
as against the Freudians who stress the repressed in- 
stinctual drives. On the whole her approach to the prob- 
lems of the basic conflicts tends to appear optimistic in 
contrast to theirs which must remain pessimistic. Her 
thesis is that environmental factors frequently can be 
satisfactorily modified whereas instinctual drives can at 
the best be circumvented or compromised with. I salve 
my conscience for undertaking this review in spite of the 
handicap of my ignorance of psychoanalytical tech- 
niques by the facts that the author has chosen to alr 
her dissidence in public and has opened her researches 
to lay consumption. 

True to the Freudian teachings a fundamental dy- 
namism remains the core of her concept of inner con- 
flicts. As she sees it in the neurotic personality it 1s 4 
summation of conflicts. These subconflicts add up to an 
over-all system very much after the fashion of the 
astronomers’ celestial sphere. One can stand aside and 
almost hear the disharmonies of these inner clashes of 
personality as her pen grinds them out. To her the 
neurotic does not “sing” right. This sensing of the lack of 
inner “music” in them is as Emersonian as it is Freudian. 
To me the most interesting chapter is the one she calls 
the “Auxiliary Approaches to Artificial Harmony.” Under 
such heading she places (1) Rationalization, (2) Ex 
cessive Self Control, (8) Arbitrary Rightness, (4) 
Elusiveness, and (5) Cynicism. These the author com 
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jiders makeshift stepping stones to the optimum goal 
of all pychotherapies including her own, namely, Whole- 
heartedness. These halfway stations are not at all sat- 
isfactory to her. Frankly, would not most of us working 
in the field of psychotherapy settle for such results in 
the mine-run of our cases? ! y 

The basic dynamism underlying Dr. Horney’s pic- 
turization of the neurotic personality is further seen in 
her method of dividing the neurotic into three groups: 
(1) The Compliant (moving toward people), (2) The 
Aggressive (moving against people), and (3) The De- 
tahed (moving away from people). Somehow I have 
found myself wishing that she had named a fourth 
group, so that the parallel between her classification and 
the classical one of Hippocrates concerning human types 
could have been made. 

A more fundamental split between her and Freud and 
one of supreme interest to those of us working in the field 
of crime is the matter of morals. One objection to psy- 
choanalysis (and undoubtedly an incorrect one) is that 
it may turn out to be a therapy of license. As Horney 
puts it, Freud’s desire to make of his psychology a 
natural science has caused him to bypass the right or 
wong of the thing; i.e., the moral issue. Inasmuch as in 
her psychology conflicts are predicated on clashes in- 
wlving environmental factors, the morality of the sit- 
ition must remain ever nresent. To put it in her own 
words, “The arrogant patient is apt to be unfair to 
ithers,—and this again has its repercussions—not merely 
in subjecting him to occasional clashes with others but 
in alienating him from people generally. This, however, 
oly drives him deeper into his neurosis. Because the 


), Mpatient’s morals in part result from his neurosis and in 
yart contribute to its maintenance, the analyst has no 
Bthoice but to be interested in them.” 
As one reads the volume and studies the progression 
l- Hof her thinking, one senses that she feels her latest book 
od Bontains the last word. All of this because there is such 
st, Bs romantic glow about her writing. Her experiences 
’s Bind her researches are so rich and resurgent and her 
‘- Ben so much of the self-filler, that I am certain she will 
al Bio it again. She will come out with a new book and 
h- Bwhen she does it will be most welcome. 
a Chicago, Til. D. B. ROTMAN 
nd 
on A Study of Family Problems 
ns 
e Families in Trouble. By Earl Lomon Koos. 
te @\ew York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. Pp. 134. 
an 
bo This is not “just another book.” It is a compact nugget 
in- § Social fact. Mr. Koos takes his readers on an adventure 
ob- M social science research. We meet “his” families, 
in @Xty-two of them, along a city block in East Side New 
ter ok. The majority of the family heads are laborers 
be Ming less than thirty dollars a week. Yet as these 
at @amilies define their troubles in such terms as “some- 
lve thing you aren’t used to handling,” page 9; or “‘the kind 
the (thing happening to you that kicks the guts out of you,” 
ch- bse 8; the financial “jambs” are by no means the 
air "tole story. 
hes Money troubles result from illness, death, poor manage- 
tent, and in one case from unemployment. Interper- 
dy- onal problems were more frequent and resulted from 
on ilnesses, parent-child conflicts, husband-wife conflicts, 
‘sa ual incompatibility, and even the “international sit- 
an tion.” Verbatim excerpts from extensive free interviews 
the ith the human heartache and anguish of these 
and family troubles. 
; of @ Yet the real shock comes in Chapter 5 where we catch 


hat happened to these families as a result of their 
‘perience with trouble is analyzed in a graphically 
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concise way under such headings as changes in domin- 
ance, valence, role evaluation, home routine, discipline, 
sex activity, and in a novel contribution, “The Profile 
of Trouble.” 

As page after page unfolded its documented fact, 
this reader kept wondering, “How typical is this?” 
“What would we find in a similar study of ‘comfortable’ 
middle class families?” So it was heartening to dis- 
cover that Mr. Koos has already gathered data for such 
a follow-up study and that we can look forward to a 
sequel to this provocative ground-breaker. 


Chicago, Iil. EVELYN MILLIS DUVALL 


Sociology of the Family 


The Family. By Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey 
J. Locke. New York: American Book Company, 
1945. Pp. 800. $4.25. 


It is refreshing to read a book on the family which 
does not rehearse in conventional form what previously 
has been written. Nevertheless the book is a good syn- 
thesis of all past writings and present day literature 
and articles on the subject. What makes it distinctive 
is that all the data, whether historical or current, are 
arranged to illustrate, if not prove, a central thesis 
which weaves its theme through every chapter. This 
thesis is that the family from time immemorial has 
been and is in a state of transition, very slowly but 
surely moving from an institutional to a companionship 
form of living together. Family problems, tensions, and 
disorganization are therefore normal rather than path- 
ological responses to this gradual change. This is true 
even of the personality difficulties which may arise in 
family situations; these are inevitable concomitants of the 
transition process. 

The thesis is somewhat all-inclusive, but not without 
considerable supporting evidence. In the past the family 
was more of an institution. The important factors unify- 
ing it have been external, formal, authoritarian, as the 
law, the mores, public opinion, tradition, the power of the 
family head, rigid discipline, and elaborate ritual. Today, 
the ideal is for a companionship family whose “unity in- 
heres less and less in community pressures and more and 
more in such interpersonal relations as the mutual affec- 
tion, the sympathetic understanding, and the comradeship 
of its members.” It assumes the equality of husband and 
wife; practices democracy in family decisions, with a 
voice and a vote by the children; has for its objective 
the personality development of its members; and seeks 
freedom of self-expression which is consistent with 
family unity. 

The scientific method used, although not new to socio- 
logists, is new to the treatment of family data. It was 
developed by Max Weber and is known as ideal-type 
analysis. It attempts to measure phenomena by the use 
of the logical abstract. A pure black is postulated al- 
though it may never exist in reality, and a perfect 
white is abstractly conceived as the other ideal-type. 
Any movement from black to white or vice versa is 
measured in terms of varying grays. Likewise, the in- 
stitutional family type is idealized into the absolute 
abstract, and the companionship family is idealized into 
the other logical extreme. These two polar conceptions 
become instruments of measurement for the classifica- 
tion, comparison and analysis of family data. The method 
is an application of induction and deduction to the 
scientific study of social phenomena. 

The organization of the book is excellent. A synopsis 
in bold type at the heading of each chapter is very 
helpful. The svstematic use of personal documents or 
case studies to introduce the subject matter is extremely 
illuminating and stimulates sustained interest through- 
out the chapters. It arouses curiosity as to what follows. 
The treatment of statistics is delightfully enlightening. 
Instead of long, dry tables, merely the significant con- 
clusions of statistical findings are recorded in the text. 


the @‘Smpse of how these families go about solving their a3 
kof oblems. Only 5 of the 62 families had any contact 
ian. ter a family service agency. In contrast, relatives 4 
consulted 384 times, druggists 31, and bartenders 
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One does not get bogged down in figures. Finally the 
summaries and research suggestions at the close of each 
gg indicate the need, scope, and value of further 
study. 

Particularly interesting are the chapters on The 
Negro Family, The Russian Family, Fundamental 
Wishes, Predicting Marital Adjustment, War and the 
Family. This book, although a text, is written so that it 
is easy and enjoyable reading for anyone interested in 
family problems. 


Chicago. Iil. Cuas. H. Z. MEYER 


Basic Causes of Intolerance 


Problems in Prejudice. By Eugene Hartley. 
New York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. Pp. 124. 
$2.00. 


Problems in Prejudice is designed to discover and 
evaluate some of the more common sources from which 
prejudice, particularly ethnic and racial prejudices, 
springs. 

A synthesis of this volume indicates that such preju- 
dices as anti-Semitism and Negro prejudice usually have 
their sources in fears, particularly economic fears. Some 
are due to incidents not necessarily economic. 

The sources of the information used in Dr. Hartley’s 
work were the students of several colleges, including 
both White and Negro institutions. From his subjects he 
obtained information largely by questionnaires to which 
he applies various formulas in tabulation and interpre- 
tation. 

As a result of his research, Dr. Hartley believes that 
intolerance is a perfectly normal thing. This does not 
mean that it is inherited biologically, but rather that it 
is part of the cultural heritage of most Americans, 
particularly native American stock. He believes that 
the American of this generation is decidedly an intoler- 
ant person. He found intolerance penetrates the thinking 
of most of the students he interviewed irrespective of 
their social or economic status. He believes a general 
change in our cultural medium must occur before there 
is any great decrease in the intolerance of young people. 
He indicates that education, of course, may make a very 
marked inroad toward decreasing intolerance but that 
the job is larger than that for which education should be 
held responsible. 

Problems in Prejudice is not designed so much to 
point the way out of our intolerance as it is to analyze 
the basic causes of it. In this respect the author does a 
good and somewhat unique job. 


Knoxville, Tenn. WILLIAM E. COLE 


Clinical Training for the Chaplaincy 


Clinical Pastoral Training. By Seward Hiltner. 
New York: Commission on Religion and Health, 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, 1945. Pp. 176. $1.00. 


This volume is an aggregation of the foremost thought 
in the field of clinical pastoral training, propounded by 
pioneers and leaders whose insight and experience stim- 
ulate the reader to thought and action. Specifically, it 
is a composite of papers read at the National Confer- 
ence on Clinical Training in Theological Education, 
held in Pittsburgh, June 1944, designed, in the Reverend 
Seward Hiltner’s words, “to bring together common 
understandings of what clinical training means, what it 
has done and can do, and what its relationship is and 
ought to be to theological education.” 

This is the first book ever published on clinical pas- 
toral training, a field for theological students defined 
by the editor as “that type of education or research 


in which there is opportunity for first-hand experienc 
with human beings in some kind of controlled or senj. 
controlled situation.” Its movement was initiated hy 
William S. Keller, M.D., who encouraged theologics| 
students to work along social casework lines in hospitals 
and agencies; and the Reverend Anton T. Boisen, DJ). 
who introduced his students to first-hand contacts i, 
mental hospitals with the deeper levels of the personal. 
ity. Later this training was commenced in penal and 
correctional institutions, and at the present time the 
scope of training centers has been broadened to include 
institutions for juvenile delinquency and domestic and 
juvenile courts as well. 

The value of the book to workers in the correctional 
field, is twofold. First, since clinical pastoral training in 
some degree approximates federal in-service training 
and other types of institutional internship, an acquain. 
tance with this volume should form a groundwork of 
mutual understanding among the several fields of e. 
deavor. Through a co-operative application of common 
procedures and techniques there can be an integrated 
working relationship among departments in which one 
complements the other in an effort to achieve more 
completely the aims and objectives of the institution. 
Great. strides have already been made in this direction 
but there is still room for continued advancement. 

Second, a perusal of this book by readers of FEprraL 
PROBATION should result in a higher appreciation of 
clinically trained personnel; for herein is painted an 
over-all picture of the increased value of the chaplaincy 
both to the institution and its inmates through practical 
clinical experience. Inherent in the training is the fact 
that, by focusing the attention of the clinical student 
on those deeper relationships with others, he is later 
more adequately enabled to adapt himself in dealing 
not only with inmate relationships but with interstaff 
relationships as well. 

In retrospect, then, this book, serving as a “melting 
pot” for the interchange and clarification of ideas, is a 
frank, concise discussion of the subject. Although the 
writings are centered upon the history of clinical train- 
ing and its place in the seminary curriculum, which may 
prove of no particular interest to readers in general, 
yet for the church, the theological school, and the clinical 
training body itself it defines the course to be followed 
for study and action. And it is this implication for the 
future wherein lies the greatest significance of clinical 
pastoral training with its unbounded potentialities. 


Washington, D. C. ANDRES W. ANDRESEN 


: Reports Received 


Report of the Director of Probation and Parole. 
Charleston, W. Va. Pp. 31. Addressed to the Governor 
and Legislature of West Virginia, this printed report 
covers the operation of probation and parole in that 
State for the period January, 1945 to December, 1946. 

Biennial Report of the Minnesota State Board of 
Parole. Stillwater, Minn., 1947. Pp. 45. This printed 
= of parole in Minnesota covers the biennium 1944 

46. 

Twentieth Report of the Inspection of the County 
Jails of Maryland. Board of Correction, Baltimore, Md., 
1946. Pp. 107. The report is a detailed account of each 
jail’s annual inspection and includes specific recom- 
mendations for improvement. This volume should be of 
particular interest to persons who may wish to initiate 
jail inspection service in other states. 

Twentieth Report of the Maryland Department of 
Correction. Board of Correction, Baltimore, Md., 1945. 
Pp. 64. Report includes the operation of the Depart 
ment and the State penal and correctional institutions 
for the years 1942 through 1945. : 

Report of the Michigan Department of. Corrections. 
Lansing, Mich., 1946. Pp. 109. An attractively prim 
report of the activities of the Bureaus and Institutions 
of the Department of Corrections for the period, Jar 
uary 1943 to December 1944. 
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Report of the Tennessee Department of Institutions. 
Nashville, Tenn., 1946. Pp. 132. A printed and gener- 
osly illustrated report of the functions and manage- 
ment of the Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1946. 

Report of the Adult Probation Department. Atlanta, 
Ga, 1946. Pp. 20. This printed report covers the work 
gecomplished by the Fulton County Probation Depart- 
ment in the calendar year 1946. 

Your Juvenile Court Reports. Kansas City, Mo., 1946. 
Pp. 24. This is an annual report of the Jackson County 
Juvenile Court for the calendar year 1946. The report 
is illustrated by sketches and documented by represent- 
ative case histories indicating the various types of ser- 
vices rendered during the year. 

The Prison Journal. The Pennsylvania Prison Society, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1946. Pp. 27. This volume of the Jour- 
nal combines the 160th annual report of the Society with 
three editorials, an article written by a former Federal 
prisoner who had served a sentence during war time for 
violation of the Selective Service Act, and a book review. 

The Menninger Foundation Fifth Annual Report. 
Topeka, Kansas, 1946. Pp. 55. The report of activities for 
the year includes coverage of clinical services, education, 
research, and administration. 

Junior Deputy Sheriffs’ Leagues Manual. The National 
Sheriffs’ Association, Washington, D. C., 1946. Pp. 107. 
$2.00. A Manual for the guidance of sheriffs and deputy 
sheriffs in organizing boys’ groups and for developing 
within the boys an appreciation of their responsibilities 


Delinquency Conference 
Publishes News Bulletin 


The first number of Accent on Youth, a news bulletin 
designed to serve as an information exchange in the field 
of juvenile delinquency, made its appearance in June. 
Accent on Youth is published in fullfilment of a resolution 
of the Continuing Committee of the Attorney General’s 
National Conference on Prevention and Control of Juve- 
nile Delinquency. The columns of the new publication 
are open to all recognized leaders and authorities in 
the field of delinquency. Both criticism and contribu- 
tions are invited. 


Federal Probation Officers to 
Hold Institute at California “U” 


Federal probation and parole officers of the Western 
states are holding an in-service training institute at the 
University of California, August 25 to 29, 1947. The 
institute is one of several conducted in various areas 
each year by the Federal Probation Service. 

mong those participating in the Institute are Federal 
Judge Louis E. Goodman of the Northern District of 
ifornia; Professor Milton Chernin, chairman of the 
partment of Social Welfare, University of California; 
tr. Herbert E. Chamberlain, consultant psychiatrist; 
Me M. J. Pescor, warden and chief medical officer of the 
Medical Center for Federal Prisoners at Springfield, Mo.; 
arl Holton, Director of the California Youth Authority 
and Walter A, Gordon, Chairman of the California 
Adult Authority. 

_ Probation and parole officers of various state jurisdic- 

lions also will attend the Institute. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


EDITED BY GEORGE W. HOWARD 
U. S. Probation Officer, Washington Office, Eastern District of Virginia 
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as junior citizens of today and the men of tomorrow. The 
booklet sketches the history of the Junior Deputy Sher- 
iffs and includes much helpful information for those en- 
gaged in such work as to the organization of such 
groups and how to plan various group activities. 


Lockups in Chicago. John Howard Association, Chicago, 
Ill., 1947. Pp. 11. This pamphlet consists of newpaper 
accounts of the Association’s study of Chicago police 
station lockups which was sponsored by the City Club 
of Chicago. 

Judicial Criminal Statistics, 1945. Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C., 
1947. Pp. 60. This report presents summary statistics on 
the offense and disposition of criminal offenders in the 
courts of general jurisdiction of 25 states for 1945. 


Crime Takes But a Moment to Commit. By Edwin J. 
Lukas. New York Society for Ethical Culture. New York 
1947. Pp. 27.-$.15. This is one of a series of pamphlets 
published by the Society. It develops the thesis that 
although crime takes but a moment to commit, it re- 
quires a young lifetime to prepare. 


The Bulletin Board. Federal Bureau of Prisons, Wash- 
ington, D. C., April, 1947. Pp. 71. A quarterly pamphlet 
published by the Bureau of Prisons for the employees 
of the Federal Prison Service. This issue features a tes- 
timonial to Mr. James V. Bennett upon the completion 
of 10 years as Director of the Bureau, a testimonial to 
Mr. William T. Hammack upon his retirement as As- 
sistant Director and a discussion of benefits under the 
U.S. Employees’ Compensation Act. 


Newspaper Studies Parole 
System of Pennsylvania 


In a series of six articles on “Our Parole System” the 
Philadelphia Inquirer published during June and July 
the findings of a staff of reporters assigned to study 
the Pennsylvania parole system. The following headlines 
suggest the general impressions contained in the reporter’s 
findings: “85 of 100 Released Justify and Steer Clear 
of Crime”; “Supervision Cuts Down Drift Back Into 
Crime”; “Modern Penal Program Exists Only on Paper”; 
“Vital Selection Process is Far from Foolproof”; and 
“Broad Changes Needed in Prison Job Training.” 

Commenting on the process of parole selection the 
Inquirer’s reporters concluded that “not a single one 
of the selection criteria or any combination of them. . 
is foolproof.” 

With reference to prison vocational training, the 
reporters recommended that: 

“A program in which, within necessary limits, every 
offender will be trained according to his aptitude, abil- 
ity, and the nature of the community to which he will be 
released. 

“Integration of his work in prison with the work he 
will do when released, so that the latter, to the greatest 
possible degree, will be merely a projection or continuation 
of the former: 

“A diversified program of training, so that he has 
more than one skill to take to the labor market. 

“An advisory board representing the penal system, 
the Parole Board, the Legislature, the employer and 
organized labor, which will periodically review the labor 
market and the prison labor situation, and recommend 
adjustment in prison labor to parallel those fields which 
pe A most ready degree of opportunity ‘on the 
outside’. 
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Act Extends Benefits to 
All Federal Prisoners 


Senate Bill 534, 80th Congress, First Session, author- 
izing additional allowances of good time and the payment 
of compensation to federal prison inmates performiag 
exceptionally meritorious or outstanding services, has be- 
come law. 

Previous legislation had provided for the compensation 
of federal prisoners employed in a federal prison in- 
dustry. Prisoners also were entitled to receive reductions 
in their sentences for such employment. On the other 
hand, federal prisoners doing maintenance work and 
performing other necessary institutional _ on re- 
ceived no compensation or recognition in the way of 
additional time off. On June 30, 1946, benefits under 
the existing law affected less than 30 percent of the 
federal prison population. 

The new Act is based on the belief that all prisoners 
performing valuable services in the institution, whether 
in prison industry or otherwise, should be accorded the 
same treatment. 


Missouri’s Board of Training 
Schools Completes First Year 


On July 1, 1947, the Board of Training Schools of the 
State of Missouri completed one year of operation. Pro- 
vision for the establishment of the Board was written 
into Missouri’s new constitution, amended in 1945. 

Under the directorship of Louis J. Sharp, formerly 
with the United States Probation System, the Board of 
Training Schools has made a number of improvements 
in the program and procedures at the three training 
schools for youthful offenders. Psychological and psy- 
chiatric services have been established at the Training 
School for Boys at Boonville, and youth counselors are 
at work at all three schools. 

Starting in September, the educational programs will 
be broadened to include 2 years of high school. A pro- 
gressively enlarging vocational program is being de- 
veloped as a part of the educational program. A system 
of individual case records with verified admission sum- 
maries and progress reports has been instituted. An in- 
service training program will be inaugurated in the 
summer. 

The General Assembly and the Governor have ap- 
proved an appropriation of $989,000 for a building pro- 
gram at Boonville and Chillicothe. Of this amount, 
$843,000 is to provide for nine residence cottages, one 
staff cottage, an education building, a new power plant, 
and repairs and equipment at the boys’ school, and 
$146,900 for a new cottage and repairs and equipment 
at the girls’ school. 

A summary of the law setting up Missouri’s Depart- 
ment of Correction is contained in the 1946 National 
Probation Association Yearbook. 


District of Columbia 
Parole Law Amended 


Prisoners whose sentences exceed 180 days are now 
eligible for parole at the discretion of the parole board, 
according to the provisions of a recently enacted law 
regulating parole in the District of Columbia. Previously, 
prisoners had to be sentenced for more than a year to be 
eligible for parole. 

Under the new law, persons on parole may be repre- 
sented by counsel at parole revocation hearings. 

The law also provides that one member of the three- 
man board shall serve on a full-time basis, receive a 
salary, and be designated as a parole executive. The 
other two members, one of whom is to be chairman of the 
board, will continue to serve without compensation. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Burglary Suspect Threw 


Rocks at Indians in 1863! t 
W 
Cleveland, April 1 (UP)—City police today picked up pre 
a 90-year-old vagrant for questioning in connection a 
with a burglary. 
Making a routine check to determine if he had , pes 
criminal record, detectives found a listing of a misde. ie 
meanor in his file, No. 6,204. (File numbers now ar = 
nearing the 64,000 mark). pe 
“As a juvenile he was reprimanded for throwing Pi 
rocks at the Indians while attending Lincoln’s Gettys. oT 
burg Address,” the report said. It was dated November . di 
19, 1863. pe: 


13 Defendants in Jury Box 
Hear Lecture Before Sentence 


Federal Judge Guy L. Fake, sitting at Newark, N. J, 
in June, arranged to have a doctor and a clergyman ad- 
dress a group of convicted marihuana violators before 
pronouncing sentence. Judge Fake likewise talked to the 
group who sat in the jury box before he sentenced each 
defendant individually. 

The harmful effects of marihuana were described by 
Dr. Arthur C. Thornhill of the Community Hospital, 
Montclair, N. J. The Reverend N. R. Olphin, Rahway 
pastor, spoke on the moral aspects. He emphasized that 
. yerson under the influence of marihuana has impaired 
judgment as to what constitutes good or bad conduct. 

Judge Fake, it is reported, conceived the idea of his 
unusual action when, during the trial of the marihuana 
defendants, he decided to tour their homes. “They were 
poor homes,” he explained, “so I thought I’d get some 
men who had started in life from similar homes and ask 
them to talk to these defendants.” 


STRICTLY RICHTER 


From the Washington Evening Star—Courtesy King Features Sy™ 

dicate, Inc. 

“Go ahead and laugh. But if we get caught, ’D rather 
get a juvenile-delinquency rap!” 
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Women’s Institution Starts 
\lcoholics Anonymous Group 


The Wisconsin Home for Women at Taycheedah has 
what is believed to be the first Alcoholics Anonymous 
program at a women’s correctional institution, according 
to Mrs. Marcia Simpson, superintendent. 

In the Fall of 1946 plans for the work were started by 
the sponsor of the group within the institution. The 
first invitation for membership was given to one woman 
alcoholic by the sponsor. Thereafter all contacts for 
membership were made by the women themselves. As of 
April, the group numbered 25, of whom 12 were alcoholics 
and 13, social and heavy drinkers. 

The women meet weekly in small groups to insure 
individual participation in discussions. Former alcoholics 
also have addressed the group. 


Prisoner Publication 
Decries Crime Program 


In an article published in the June issue of the 
Monthly Record, inmate publication of the Connecticut 
State Prison, the “appalling effects” of crime and horror 
radio programs on the youth of America are decried. 
“They teach the youngster the ins and outs of crime; 
what to do and how to do it; what not to do and why,” 
writes the author. 

“The glorified criminal,” he asserts, “becomes a hero 
to youthful minds.” Because of the manner of presenta- 
tion there is a definite tendency for the young listeners to 
identify themselves with the criminal rather than with the 
law-enforcement agents represented, he points out. 

The article continues: “The Crime-Does-Not-Pay” 
aspects of crime programs are insufficient and more 
often self-contradictory because many of the criminals 
are portrayed as owning expensive cars, living in luxur- 
ious apartments, drinking champagne with beautiful 
women and living the ‘Life of Riley’.” 


Virginia’s Social Work 
(Conference Convenes 


“Virginia’s Enlarged Social Program” was the theme 
of the Virginia Conference of Social Work, which met 
in Roanoke, May 22 through May 24. Over 500 regis- 
trants were in attendance. Among the persons conduct- 
ing institutes were Randolph E. Wise, chief U. S. pro- 
bation officer for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 
and Dr. Robert M. Lindner, clinical psychologist at 
Haarlem Lodge, Catonville, Md., and former psycholo- 
gist at the United States Penitentiary, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Mr. Wise’s institute considered “The Effect of an 
Institutional Experience on the Personality of a Young 
Individual” and focused attention on the special tech- 
niques and services needed by a person who has been 
Institutionalized in relation to his subsequent commun- 
ity adjustment. Dr. Lindner discussed the “Personality 
of the Criminal.” 

In Dr. Lindner’s opinion correctional workers are 
putting emphasis on the wrong things in their present 
method of dealing with offenders. Preventing the crim- 
inal rather than crinfe should be the goal, he said. In 
this regard, Dr. Lindner stressed the role which proba- 
tion and parole officers could play in working with and 
educating a community in sound mental hygiene. In 
Pointing to the fact that attempts to rehabilitate some 
offenders seemed futile, Dr. Lindner advocated that the 
true criminal types” be put away for life, thereby af- 
ae ons opportunity for work with those who can 

ped. 
Pines Conference went on record unanimously urging 
wa the report of the Commission for the Study of 
elfare Needs of Virginia be completed and submitted 
to the State Legislature. 
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Reprinted by special permission of NEA Service, Inc. 
“But, Judge, he thinks up the best answers when he’s 
fully relaxed!” 


LaRoe Appointed Moderator of 
Presbyterian General Assembly 


Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., former member of the District 
of Columbia Board of Indeterminate Sentence and Par- 
ole, has been named Moderator of the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. His 
elevation to the highest Presbyterian post in America 
followed soon after his selection by the Corrections Di- 
vision of the Council of Social Agencies, Washington, 
D. C., for its annual award “for outstanding services 
in the fields of the administration of criminal justice 
and the prevention of delinquency.” 

Mr. LaRoe, a Washington lawyer for many years, has 
been a leading lay participant in the affairs of the Pres- 
byterian Church. He is the author of the book, Parole 
with Honor, published in 1939. 


600 Attend California’s 
Probation-Parole Ass’n. 


Over 600 delegates, including probation and parole 
officers, Youth Authority members, psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, and representatives of private and public 
agencies interested in the prevention and treatment of 
delinquency and crime, attended the 17th annual confer- 
ence of the California Probation and Parole Association 
at Oakland, June 4 to 7. 

The conference, which had as its theme “Delinquency 
and Crime Prevention and Treatment,” consisted of 10 
general sessions and 7 sectional meetings. At the gen- 
eral sessions the subjects of mental hygiene, forestry 
camps and farms, the adult offender, delinquency pre- 
vention, techniques and planning of supervision, juve- 
nile halls, and probation and parole administration were 
discussed. 

The sex offender, dynamics and treatment of special 
problems, adult offenders, techniques and planning of 
supervision for boys and girls, and probation adminis- 
tration and delinquency prevention were the topics dis- 
cussed at the two 3-hour meetings of the 7 sections. 
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Alcoholics Anonymous Member 
Pitches Big League No-Hitter 


Pitcher Don Black, who joined Alcoholics Anonymous 
after he was released by the Cleveland Indians as a 
playboy last season, pitched a 3 to 0, no-hit, no-run 
game, July 11, against the Philadelphia Athletics as the 
climax to an outstanding baseball comeback. It was 
the first no-hitter this season in the American League. 

Black, who was sent down to Milwaukee when he 
failed to make the grade with the Indians last year, 
asked President William Veeck for another chance and 
got it after assuring the Cleveland boss he had joined 
Alcoholics Anonymous and was a “member in good 
standing.” When Black reported to the Indians this 
season and announced that he was following the ‘soda 
pop trail,” Manager Lou Boudreau of the Indians was 
quick to see the change and named him as his No. 2 
pitcher behind Bobby Feller. 

“TI joined Alcoholics Anonymous and I feel like a new 
man,” said Black. “It is a wonderful organization doing 
a wonderful job for fellows like me.” 


Federal Bureau of Prisons 
Report for 1946 Released 


Federal Prisons, 1946, an 89-page printed report of - 


the work of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, was released 
for distribution in July. The report includes a 6-year 
summary of the Bureau’s experience with Selective 
Service and Training Act violators and also a statement 
of minimum standards for local jails prescribed by the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons. The text of the report is 
supplemented by photographs depicting the program of 
the Bureau of Prisons’ 24 institutions and 5 prison 
camps, and also 34 statistical tables. Copies of the re- 
port may be procured from the Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons, Washingon, D. C 


Chicago Crime Commission 
Studies City’s Crime 


“Can Chicago Solve Its Crime Problem?” was the 
topic under consideration at a meeting of the Chicago 
Crime Commission in June. Speakers included Mayor 
Martin H. Kennelly of Chicago, Sheriff Elmer M. Walsh 
of Cook County, and State’s Attorney, William J. Tuohy. 
The addresses of each appear in the July number of 
Criminal Justice, official organ of the Chicago Crime 
Commission. 

Established in 1918, the Chicago Crime Commission is 
the oldest organization of its kind in the United States. 


Atlantian Gives Report 
Of Inmate Blood Donors 


Since August 16, 1945 a total of 318 inmates presently 
confined at the United States Penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., 
have donated 801 pints of blood, according to the Feb- 
ruary-May 1947 issue of The Atlantian. An additional 
155 men who have been discharged gave a total of 283 
pints. Since the close of the war blood donations have 
been made available to the indigent of the City of Atlanta. 

In achieving a record’ of 1,084 pints, three men have 
attained “Gallon Club” standing and several more are 
expected to reach that goal in the near future. 

At the professional donor rate of $25 per pint, the 
amount of blood already given represents the equivalent 
of $27,000, The Atlantian points out. 

Inmates of the Atlanta institution also established a 
noteworthy record in blood donations during the war years. 


FUNNY BUSINESS By HERSHBERGER 
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Reprinted by special permission of NEA Service, Inc. 
“I couldn’t stand the surroundings —I’m sensitive to 
environment!” 


Federal Wardens’ Conference 
Held at Terre Haute, Indiana 


Approximately 90 Federal Bureau of Prisons employees, 
including wardens, chief medical officers, administrative 
officers, and headquarters personnel, attended the war- 
dens’ conference, called by Federal Prison Director 
James V. Bennett, at Terre Haute, Indiana, June 9 to ll. 
Conducted annually until their discontinuance during the 
war years, the conference is the first since the close of 
the war. 

The conference was organized to provide maximum 
opportunity for discussion. Ten basic papers were pre- 
pared and distributed in advance of the conference and 
were discussed at panel sessions. Topics of the 10 papers 
included budgeting and adjusting the program to funds 
available; strengthening inmate programs; discipline, 
race relations, and inmate incentives; the efficient use of 
available personnel; incentives for employment; _publie 
relations; and problems of full and effective inmate 
employment. The discussion of each topic was direc 
toward planning and development of future programs. 


Golf Celebrities Aid in 
Fight Against Delinquency 


The National Celebrities Golf Tournament, aimed to 
draw nation-wide attention to the campaign to combat 
juvenile delinquency, was held at the Columbia Country 
Club, Washington, D. C., May 17 and 18. Estimated 
crowds of 4,000 and 5,000 each day were on hand to 
watch such headline personalities as General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, Attorney Get 
eral Tom C. Clark, Gene Sarazen, Bing Crosby, Jac 
Dempsey, Babe Didrikson, and a host of others. The 
Nation’s leaders in a dozen fields gave of their time to 
compete for 2 days at their own expense in indorsemett 
of Attorney General Clark’s drive against juvenile de- 
linquency. All of the tournament’s admission fees W! 
be used to promote sports for youths. 
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Warch of Time Produces 
“Children in Trouble” 


According to Youth Service News, the March of Time 
has produced for the New York State Youth Commis- 
sion, a 10-minute moving picture entitled “Children in 
Trouble.” The film opens with an account of the seri- 
ousness and cost of juvenile delinquency and crime. The 
picture pattern continues with a portrayal of some of 
the causes of crime and concludes with a presentation 
of effective methods of prevention. The subject has been 
developed without sacrificing its audience appeal and 
gives an accurate picture of a serious nation-wide 
problem. Narration is by Westbrook Van Voorhis, the 
“Voice of the March of Time.” 

Thirty-five mm. prints of this film are available, free 
of charge, for theatrical showing in New York State. 
A 16mm. film is also available to local organizations and 
agencies. The film will be distributed by the Motion Pic- 
ture Unit of the New York State Department of Com- 
merce, 40 Howard Street, Albany, N. Y. Interested 
groups are urged to notify their local theatre managers 
of the availability of the film. 


Problems of Delinquent Are 
Problems of Every Child 


“The problems of the delinquent child should be stud- 
ied as the universal problems of every child,” asserted 
Dr. James S. Plant, Newark psychiatrist, in addressing 
the Maryland Congress of Parents and Teachers at 
College Park, Md., in July. 

Dr. Plant, who is director of the Essex County Juve- 
nile Clinic at Newark, N. J., explained that the child’s 
actions represent his attempts to solve his problems in 
his own way. “When we begin to approach the problems 
of children in terms of general needs,” said Dr. Plant, 
“perhaps we will get playgrounds and better school 
curricula for all children.” 

Touching on parent-child relationships, Dr. Plant 
pointed out that more and more parents are discarding 
their “authority of position,” or what he also calls con- 
trol by virtue of the position that parents hold in the 
family. Parents and others must realize that when this 
authority is thrown away, another—“the authority of life 
itself’—must be substituted. “When we control growing 
persons by the way we live rather than by the positions 
which we hold,” emphasized Dr. Plant, “that will be a 
grand day indeed.” 


later Careers of Chicago 
Delinquents Studied 


In another 2 years the Chicago Area Project will 
have completed a critical, thoroughly documented eval- 
uation of the effectiveness of the Chicago juvenile court 
and such related agencies as the police, the state insti- 
tutions, and probation and parole facilities in the treat- 
ment of delinquency. 

, Clifford R. Shaw, Chicago Area Project director, said 
that the study was begun 10 years ago with WPA help 
and was interrupted by the war. It has just been resumed 
under a grant from the Wieboldt Foundation. 
“The general objective of this follow-up study of juve- 
nile court cases is to increase efficiency in dealing with 
offenders and to reduce the cost of such activity,” Shaw 
said. “Even haphazard examination of the records of 
adult offenders coming before the courts shows the need 
for this study.” 

he procedure of the study has been to follow the 
tareers of two samplings of boys, one of boys who appeared 
i the juvenile court for the first time as delinquents 


: 1920 and one of boys who appeared there on similar 
charges in 19380. 


THE FIELD 


Warden Named for 
Maryland Prison 


The appointment of Lt. Colonel Edwin T. Swenson, 44, 
commandant of the U. S. Disciplinary Barracks, Green 
Haven, N. Y., as warden of the Maryland Penitentiary, 
was announced in July by the Maryland State Board of 
Correction. The new warden will report for duty upon 
his release from military service. 

Born in Minnesota, Colonel Swenson has devoted his 
entire career to penal work except for several years in 
World War II when he led a battalion in the invasion 
of Africa and Italy. In 1987 he was appointed deputy 
warden of the Minnesota State Prison at Stillwater, 
remaining in that position until he was called to active 
duty with the National Guard in 1941. 

Prior to his assignment to Green Haven, in April 1946, 
Colonel Swenson served as correction officer for the 
Fifth Service Command at Columbus, Ohio. During his 
first year of active duty in World War II, and as a 
member of the 34th Infantry Division, he was battalion 
commander and regimental plans and training officer. 
He was ordered overseas in January 1942 and in August 
1942 was promoted to the rank of lieutenant colonel. 


Winners of Citizenship 
Essay Contest Announced 


Winners of an essay contest sponsored by the National 
Fraternal Order of Eagles for Minnesota teachers were 
recently announced by Judge E. J. Ruegemer of St. 
Cloud, National Chairman of the Youth Guidance In- 
stitute of the Order. Subject of the contest was: “What 
Can the Minnesota Schools Do to Effect a Stronger 
Development of Citizenship Through Better Training 
of Young People for Meeting the Problems of Living 
in a Modern Community?” The anonymous donor of the 
prizes was inspired by the Youth Guidance Institute 
held in St. Cloud. 


KICKIN’ AROUND BY BUS-DRIVER WALLY FALK 


Courtesy The Register and Tribune Syndicate 
“Yeah, you and your clean getaways!” 
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